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~ JERE there really giants 

in those old football 

days? To tell the 

truth, as one looks 

back, it certainly seems 

as if some of those 

moleskin warriors of 

other days were indeed veritable Go- 

liaths, not only in prowess but in 

physique as well. ‘Then as in comparison 

one comes down the long line of memor- 

able players, the men of the later days 

loom large and one begins to think that 

perhaps there are just as many prodigies 

in the present decade as in those that 
have preceded it. 

At almost any university with a foot- 
ball past one may hear heated discussions 
as to whether the present team with its 
wonderful record is better than the team 
of 19—, so long famous in the athletic 
annals. It will be found that the glamour 
of the past has usually enough effect to 
make even the most ardent believer in 
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the present team just a shade doubtful 
as to whether it could defeat that eleven 
of which he has heard so much that he 
almost believes they were never to 
be matched. 

I can remember very well the way in 
which I regarded Robert Bacon, cap- 
tain of the Harvard team in the fall of 
1879, later Assistant Secretary of State. 
Handsome as an Adonis, big, powerful, 
and fast, he seemed the ideal hero of 
the gridiron—which by the way was no 
gridiron at all in those days, for there 
was no law regarding distance to be 
gained and hence the long parallelogram 
had no crossing lines. Then when I 
compare Bacon with O. D. Thompson 
of Yale I can see that the latter had the 
larger frame. 

Soon I fall to thinking of those huge 
men, the Riggses and the Wheelers, Ed- 
wards, Crowdis, and DeWitt of Prince- 
ton, Jaffray of Harvard and how he 
would have towered above even Hull 
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of Yale. Fresently, I cannot bring my- 
self to see any one in the past who com- 
bined such power and strength as lay 
in men like Heffelfinger of Yale and 
Hare of Pennsylvania. 

Still later Glass of Yale comes up 
before the vision and, traveling west, 
Curtiss the giant tackle and captain of 
Michigan. Then I see the leaner but 
tremendously powerful lines of the In- 
dian Bemus Pierce, who in turn would 
look small beside the mighty Horr of 
last year’s Syracuse team. 

So with it all, one feels that it would 
be a satisfaction to see these powerful 
men of long ago grouped with the more 
recent heroes upon some huge gridiron, 


‘ 


‘SHADOWY END.” 


each player at his ripest and best age, 
and then to pick one eleven after another 
as would a coach from the entire squad. 

But such a wish is vain, for how 
might one imagine the respected treas- 
urer of the United States, once the half- 
back, McClung, appearing on the grid- 
iron in moleskins to-day? although he 
could probably still carry off the part, 
for he did it at the time of the Bicen- 
tennial at New Haven in a game against 
the second ’Varsity eleven with all his 
oldtime dash and speed. ‘To-day on the 
tennis courts he is a dangerous com- 
petitor for the younger men to engage. 

And then there is Butterworth who 
has been in the Connecticut State Senate 
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and who finds his amusement in as dan- 
gerous a game to-day as in the old days 
when he filled the position of full- 
back for Yale, for he is now one of the 
best polo players in Connecticut, intrep- 
id, fearless, and dashing as of old when 
he so many times pierced the Harvard 
and Princeton lines, or when Yale was 
hard pressed, drove the ball back with 
kicks of fifty and fifty-five yards that re- 
lieved the strain upon the blue line. 
At New Haven, after the days of 
O. D. Thompson, the man who kicked 
a drop kick against Harvard in ’76 
which won the first game played under 
the Rugby rules between these old rivals, 
we find Hull the huge center larger to- 
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day even than of old. Then one comes 
to the massive Heffelfinger whose only 
rivals in the position of guard in the 
view of most of the football enthusiasts 
would be Hare and Glass. Then Hin- 
key, the shadowy end, whose prowess 
will never be forgotten, and with him 
Corbin at center, Brown the wonderful 
captain and guard, Jack Greenway at 
end, Brinck Thorne in the back field, 
and Bull the drop kicker, as well as 
Chadwick and Metcalf the running 
backs. 

And now a word about Heffelfinger, 
for his has come to be a name to conjure 
with in football assemblages. When he 
first came out on the football field at 


POE, PRINCETON’S “LITTLE WONDER” AT LEFT END, 


AND PELL 


AT LEFT TACKLE. 





GLAZE, A FULLBACK 
WHO WON HIS SPURS 
AT DARTMOUTH. 


New Haven Heffelfinger was like a 
greyhound pup that had grown so fast 


that he seemed all legs. He weighed 
only a little over one hundred and seven- 
ty and at first betrayed no remarkable 
talents, but toward the end of the first 
year he began to see a light. He found 
that the game was one of brains and that 
appealed to him, so while he was adding 
pounds to his physique, he was studying 
every move of the guard’s position. 

By the middle of his second year he 
would have been a handful for the most 
remarkable guard that ever stood next 
to a center, and while he added addi- 
tional pounds steadily and muscular 
strength in a generous proportion, he 
did not let his brain rest; he studied the 
hows and whys of it until he made for 
himself a name as the most famous 
guard pure and simple in football his- 
tory. 

Who among Yale men of his 
does not remember McCormick, 
tain and quarterback, who became 
the reform mayor of Harrisburg, 


time 
cap- 
later 


Pa. 


JOHNSON, ONE OF THE BRIGHT- 
EST OF CARLISLE’S MANY 
FOOTBALL STARS. 


HILLEBRAND, ONE OF THE 
BEST TACKLES PRINCE- 
TON HAS HAD. 


and carried into his work in civic af- 
fairs the same quiet, pleasant, but de- 
termined character and method that dis- 
tinguished him on the gridiron. 

When Frank Hinkey came to New . 
Haven there were two veteran ends of 
the year before in “Josh” Hartwell and 
Crosby. Hinkey was a rather frail look- 
ing individual, and those who saw the 
first round-up of material that year had 
little idea that this Freshman would 
even last long enough to have a chance 
at his own class team. In the middle of 
the season, Hartwell, who had been laid 
up with a sprain, was on the side lines 
watching Hinkey play end on the scrub. 

Finally he made this remark: “I’m 
going to throw away this stick in a day 
or two and get out on that field, for 
that Freshman is going to have either 
my place or Crosby’s, and I don’t want 
him to get mine.” Sure enough Hinkey 
did make his ’Varsity team that year and 
was picked as an All-America end all 
through the remainder of his course. 
He barely reached the one hundred and 
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fifty pound mark, was not physically re- 
markable in any way, but he had foot- 
ball instinct and an unerring knowledge 
of where to be and how to get there at 
the right time and they never failed 
him. 

Then there is Woodruff of Yale, the 
star guard, and later one of the best 
coaches, who is holding up his end in 
the Forestry department of the Federal 
Government. He it was who brought 
Pennsylvania up from a condition of 
mediocrity to that of a first-class foot- 
ball power. 

At Cambridge Cumnock’s name will 
not soon be forgotten, for as captain and 
end he broke a long string of defeats by 
Yale with a glorious victory, and Dave 
Campbell followed close in his foot- 
steps; to-day the latter is one of the best 
coaches of ends in the country when he 
can be persuaded to leave his business 
and come East. Lewis, formerly of Am- 
herst and later of Harvard, was an ideal 
center and has made his mark in the law 
since graduation. 


Another man who will long be re- 
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membered at Cambridge both as player 
and coach is “Bill” Reid, for by that 
term of affectionate familiarity he is 
known by football players everywhere. 
Reid began his football career out on 
the Pacific Coast at his father’s school 
in Belmont, California. The writer 
had the pleasure of coaching him and his 
team one day while on a visit to the 
school. Reid was then a rather weedy 
youth, but he showed possibilities, which 
later developed into certainties when he 
entered Harvard and played in the back 
field there. Plucky, hard to hurt, 
thoughtful, and determined, he was a 
star player and later carried all those 
qualities into his work as a coach, 

But probably of all stars that Harvard 
has produced, next possibly to Newell 
the star of tackles, was Daly the quarter- 
back, later a “West Pointer.” He was 
not unlike Ames of Princeton in his 
ability to dodge and kick, as well as to 
fill any position in the back field. 

To come to the detail of the work of 
these heroes before they exchanged the 
experiences of the gridiron for those of 





WEEKES, COLUMBIA, 
“BEST END RUNNER 
OF HIS DAY.” 


KNOWS 








ELY, QUARTERBACK, 
YALE. 


JAFFRAY, CENTER, 
HARVARD. 


HARE, GUARD, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


the greater game of life in the world 
at large: Beginning with the line men, 


Hector Cowan of Princeton who played 


at tackle was one of the best built and 
most powerful men of his day. He it 
was who alone would force his way 
through the ranks of the enemy before 
the days of formation play and interfer- 
ence and his name is writ large in 
Princeton’s football annals. 

The next most noted Princeton 
player is probably Ames—“Snake” Ames 
he was called from his ability to elude 
the grasp of tacklers, although he was 
also a magnificent kicker, and on the 
whole one of the best all-round backs 
the game has ever produced. Then came 
Lamar who made the great touchdown 
against Yale at New Haven in the last 
few minutes of play, turning defeat into 
victory; he was later drowned in an at- 
tempt to save the life of another. 

Then comes the long line of Poes, 
from the one who ran the entire length 
of the field at Princeton against Yale, 
scoring a touchdown that won the game, 
down to the Poe who kicked the drop 
kick at New Haven and once more suc- 
ceeded in wresting victory from the Blue. 
DeWitt as guard and kicker shines 
brightly, while Church and Hillebrand, 


BROOKE, FULLBACK, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
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CHADWICK, GUARD, 
YALE. 


HEFFELFINGER, 
GUARD, YALE, 


HAUGHTON, TACKLE, 
HARVARD. 
later tackles, were stars of the line in 

every sense, 

Hillebrand especially was one of the 
best tackles that Princeton has devel- 
oped since the days of Hector Cowan. 
He was powerfully built, but not big or 
clumsy. Active, with a long reach, good 
judgment, quick on his feet, and a power 
in the interference, he did a work in the 
line which Princeton men and their op- , 
ponents will be long in forgetting. 

Edwards of Princeton was another 
tower of strength in the line and as head 
of the New York street-cleaning de- 
partment he is handling his task in the 
same effective manner. 

At Pennsylvania Wharton, who pre- 
ceded Hare, Williams the quarterback, 
and Brooke the kicker are men who have 
kept up their interest in the game to the 
present day. Then there was Bull, the 
medium-weight but wonderfully aggres- 
sive center, who has been an example to 
all later Penn centers. Still another re- 
markable Penn player was Stephenson 
who in his first year was the peer of any 
quarterback and the best quarterback 
runner since the reintroduction of the 
rule permitting a run from that position. 

A word more must be said of Hare, 
for he stands out in the line as did 
6 
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Brooke with his wonder- 
ful kicking in the back 
field. Hare was the most 
conspicuous figure of his 
time on the gridiron. He 
was used in guard’s-back 
plays so that in addition 
to the detail of his own 
position, he was a large 
factor in the attacking 
force of Pennsylvania. 
Then, too, in the sys- 
tem of defense used there 
were times when the 
guard was expected to 
cross out to the end, and 
even stop an end run. 
This Hare accomplished 
so well as to make it seem 
almost a_ possibility to 
handle the defense in that 
way. Still when Pennsyl- 
vania went up against 
the Harvard combination 
of Ellis as an interferer 
and Sawin as an end run- 
ner they succeeded in get- 
ing by Pennsylvania for 
considerable gains, al- 
though even then Hare 
was the man who finally brought Sawin Any one who saw that remarkable 
down in spite of the unusual weight for contest will remember how Hare’s jer- 
a runner he, Hare, had to carry. sey had been torn from his back showing 
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HESTON, HALFBACK, McCLUNG, HALFBACK, McCORMICK, QUARTER, 
MICHIGAN. YALE. YALE. 
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REID, HALFBACK, GREENWAY, END, THOMPSON, HALF- CORBIN, CENTER, 
HARVARD. YALE. BACK, YALE. YALE. 


EDWARDS OF PRINCETON, 
A TOWER OF STRENGTH 
IN THE TIGER LINE, 


BUTTERWORTH, ONCE A GREAT 
YALE FULLBACK, NOW A 
DASHING POLO PLAYER. 
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himself, given the ball and a mark to 
reach, he was one of the most astonish- 
ing products of the gridiron. His weak- 
ness lay in his inability to make use of 
interference, for he was essentially an 
individual runner. Had he mastered the 
art of taking advantage of his helpers, | 
doubt if any man would have been his 
peer. 

Cornell also produced the Warners, 
great players and the elder the coach 
who has done so much with the Indians, 
Later Thompson proved a star guard 
and Walder a first-class back. 

Columbia, in her short football career, 
produced Wright in the line and 
Weekes and Morley in the back field, 











FULTZ, AN ALL-AMERICA MAN FROM 
BROWN. 


the play of muscles underneath that 
white skin as he fought a losing fight 
for his university. He was fast, power- 
ful, and even on a pinch could do some 
good kicking as he did in the Cornell 
game in a frightful storm on Thanks- 
giving Day at Franklin Field when it 
took the most powerful kind of a kick 
to drive the wet ball over the kicker’s 
own rush line. 
Osgood of Cornell, and later of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was one of 
the greatest natural stars of the gridiron. 
He was one of the men who died in the 
Cuban war. He first showed his pos- 
sibilities with the Cornell team against 
Harvard at Springfield, Massachusetts. 
It seemed only necessary to give this man 
the ball to have him gain yards through 
and around the astonished Crimson tack- 
lers. 
At first one might have supposed that 
it was due to the weakness of Harvard, 
but as this man progressed in football ECKERSALL, CHICAGO, ONE OF THE MOST 
history it was found to be undeniably REMARKABLE QUARTERBACKS THAT 
the strength of Osgood. Asa runner by EVER CROSSED THE LIME LINES. 
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Weekes was the man who made the 
touchdown that defeated Yale in his 
first year of play at Columbia and Mor- 
ley was one of the hardest of players 
and headiest of captains. 

Harold Weekes was unquestionably, 
in his day, the best end runner in the 
country. It was not alone that he had 
such phenomenal speed, nor that he had 
the weight and muscular strength that 
told, but it was the combination of these 
with good judgment and the ability to 
put on speed at the right moment. Be- 
hind it all was a love for the feel of the 
ball under his arm and the rush by the 
end of the line which only those who 
have once enjoyed it can appreciate. It 
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BUNKER, WEST POINT, A STALWART IN THE 
LINE, IN INTERFERENCE, AND IN 
CARRYING THE BALL. 
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BULL, YALE, A DROP KICKER OF 
EARLIER DAYS. 
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was Weekes who scored on Yale, and 
when he and Morley and Berrien were 
in Columbia’s back field, they made a 
remarkable trio. 

Bunker of West Point will long be 
remembered in Army annals, and not 
alone there but in the minds of those ad- 
venturous spirits of the gridiron who 
met him when in the early 1900's he was 
at his best, not only a stalwart in the line 
work but in interference and carrying 
the ball. Tipton and Erwin were also 
well up in football ranks. 

Belknap of Annapolis was at his best 
in 1901, active, aggressive, and, even 
when matched against the best, quite 
able to take care of himself. Dague as 
an end was one of the later products 
of Annapolis whose fame will long be 
cherished. 

Amherst where Lewis began his career 
as center has later given us in Hubbard 
one of the best men in the back field, an 
All-America man with all the attributes 
that go toward earning that position in 
such a crowded field. Brown has done 





DALY, THE QUARTERBACK, ONE OF THE GREATEST PLAYERS 
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equally well with Fultz and Mayhew. 
Dartmouth looks back to a remarkable 
center in Hooper, a strong quarter in 
Witham, and a competent fullback in 
Glaze. 

Among all the stars of Carlisle it is 
hard to pick, but Johnson the quarter- 
back stands out as the peer of them all, 
both in his work with the Indians and 
later on the Northwestern team. The 
football career of this man is probably 
as remarkable as that of any man the 
school has turned out. In 1899 he was 
halfback on the team and a clever runner, 
too. In 1900, 1901, 1902 and 1903 he 
played quarterback and in the last two 


HARVARD HAS PRODUCED. 


years was the best handler of the ball 
I have ever seen on the field, besides be- 
ing excellent in ordinary features of his 
play. In 1904 he went out to North- 
western University where he played 
quarterback during the seasons of 1904 
and ’o05, thus making a football career 
of some seven years duration, character- 
ized throughout by excellent playing. 
After all it is one of the Middle 
West universities that furnished two 
of the most remarkable stars at quarter- 
back that have ever run across the lime 
lines, Eckersall and Steffens of Chicago, 
while Michigan produced in Heston the 
most powerful of plunging halfbacks, 
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combining speed, aggressiveness, and 
weight, and in Curtiss an equally re- 
markable man as tackle. Then, too, in 
Herschberger and O’Dea Chicago and 
Wisconsin gave us two of the most 
effective kickers of their time, or per- 
haps of any time, though DeWitt of 
Princeton, Brooke of Penn, Mitchell of 
Yale, and Burr and Haughton of Har- 
vard would challenge them. 

Heston of Michigan was thicker set 
than Weekes and followed interference 
more closely. With all that, he was 
wonderfully strong in the open by him- 
self, using either arm well in warding 
off, and when he was at his prime and 
Yost’s machine was working well, Mich- 
igan was invincible in its section, with 
no chance to try out against the Eastern 
aggregation. I doubt if there was any 
attack in the East more powerful, if 
as powerful, as that of Michigan when 
they were at their best with Heston in. 
It would have been on the defense that 
their opponents would have relied as the 
theories in the two sections differed quite 
materially at that time. 


Wesleyan produced in Saxe a man in 
the back field who did much for them 
and later for Harvard, as did also Hall 


and Slayback at Middletown. Forbes, 
whom Wesleyan sent to Yale, was an 
All-America star as an end graduated 
by the exigencies of the game from 
tackle. 

In the last analysis it is in the annals 
of each university that these names live 
and it is for the Harvard men perhaps 
to wonder and argue over whether one 
Hallowell was better than the other 
Hallowell ; whether Lake, Lee, and Cor- 
bett would match up with Brewer, Dib- 
blee, and Wrightington, or if Kernan 
and Graydon would beat any of them. 


CURTIS, TACKLE, 
MICHIGAN. 


THE 


GORDON BROWN, 
GUARD, YALE. 
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Could Cranston hold his own with Dou- 
cette at center, or would the more ac- 
tive Nourse prove able to cope with 
either of them? Where would the 
quarters of to-day rank with Dean? 
Could Dean match Daly? Where 
would Hurley and Wendell rank? And 
when they have answered this, let them 
set Burr and Haughton kicking and 
match Fish against that old stalwart, 
Bert Waters. 

At New Haven the same old story of 
comparison would lead to the questions: 
Could Corbin beat Hull and Peters at 
center? Then how about Stillman, 
Holt and Flanders? Would the power- 
ful tackle, Gill, be too much for Rhodes, 
Winter, Murphy, Chamberlain, Still- 
man, Bloomer, Hogan, Kinney, or Big- 
low? Would Stagg stand against Hin- 
key or Rafferty? Would the more re- 
cent ends like Alcott and Howard Jones 
be powerful enough to cope with the 
mighty Shevlin? 

Would Harry Beecher, McCormick, 
Adee, and Fincke test out DeSaulles, 
Rockwell, and that star Tad Jones in 
the quarterback position? Would Hic- 
kok and McCrea as guards handle Chad- 
wick, Brown, Glass, or the yellow-haired 
Goss, Tripp, or Goebel? Would not 
Coy be a source of wonder even to the 
best of the old backs Wyllys Terry, 
Richards, Butterworth, Thorne, Knox, 
or Veeder? 

Who among the Princeton judges 
will say that George at center would 
match Gailey? Or that Hector Cowan 
could not hold his own with Church, 
“Biffy” Lea, Pell, and Hillebrand at 
tackle? Who compare the Riggses and 
Wheelers with DeWitt at guard, or 
Trenchard, Davis, Henry, and Cochran 
with Wister at end? And behind the 


HARTWELL, END, 
YALE. 
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line there is even a greater problem. 
Phil King and Dillon, which to choose 
as quarter? Then in the back field, Har- 
lan, McNair, Channing, or Kelly? 
Homans, Ames, Baird, or Harlan? 
Lamar, Morse, or Tibbott? Kafer or 
McCormick ? 

It would be hard to convince an old- 
time Penn player that Adams as a cen- 
ter could not hold his own with the men 
of the present day, or that Thayer could 
not do the same in the back field; that 
Knipe, Minds, McCracken, and Out- 
land could not still show the backs 
something; that Gilbert on the end or 
Wagenhurst would not give Scarlett 
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much to do; or Overfield keep up his end 
with Torrey at center, Smith with Hol- 
lenbeck in the back field, and Williams 
with Stephenson at quarter. 

If space would permit, one might go 
on almost indefinitely recounting the 
great deeds of these players, past and 
present, for in that respect no sport quite 
compares with that of the gridiron. 
However the technical rules may change, 
in the rugged, strenuous work of the 
football field one comes to admire the 
real man stripped of conventionalities, 
right down to the real bone and sinew, 
the man who can sacrifice self for the 
team, and never knows how to quit. 














LATHAM IN THE ANTOINETTE MONOPLANE, 
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MADE A NEW RECORD FOR HEIGHT 
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THE MEN WHO FLEW AT RHEIMS 


T’S a far cry from the days of Icarus 
and even the tale of Darius Green 
no longer falls with the same fore- 

boding force on the ears of men. Men 
have flown—if not as birds, yet in a 
manner to convince skeptics that the 


conquest of the air has really begun. 
When France announced a “Week of 
Aviation” at Rheims from August 22d 
to 29th, there was much interest but 
little belief that any really important 
results would be accomplished. When 














the week was over the world drew a 
long breath and sat down to contemplate 
the fact that practically every “flying” 
record had been broken and broken de- 
cisively—speed, distance, altitude—new 
marks had been set in all, and to crown 
the week’s achievements the Interna- 
tional Cup for speed had been won by 
Glenn H. Curtiss, the only American 
competitor at Rheims, thus insuring that 
the next contest will be held in the 
United States. 

Curtiss’s performance was made on 
the twenty-eighth, after a week of care- 
ful tuning and trial flights. Before 
starting on his two rounds of the 6!- 
mile course, which he must cover, he 
made a trial round in 7 minutes 55} 
seconds—a world’s record at that time. 
Then he was off for the record. A 
peculiarity of this flight was the height 
to which the aviator rose. Near the 
end of the second round he was: nearly 
a hundred feet in the air. From this 
height he “coasted” down, crossing the 
finish line at tremendous speed. His 
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time for the two rounds was 15: 303, 
and for the second round 7: 531, break- 
ing his own world’s record made about 
half an hour before. 

The time for the two rounds stood 
unbeaten to the end of the contest, but 
the single circuit mark was wiped out 
by Bleriot on the evening of the same 
day by a single lap in 7: 474. This 
record stood, although it was not a part 
of the official program. 

On the day following Curtiss added 
to his laurels by winning the special 
speed prize for three laps in an actual 
time of 23:26, to which was added a 
penalty for not entering on previous 
days for the same race, making his 
official time 25: 49. 

Next to the International Cup con- 
test interest was concentrated on the 
Prix de la Champagne for speed and 
distance. The record for the week is 
one of constantly greater achievements 
in this event. On the twenty-fifth Paul- 
han, one of the youngest competitors and 
practically a beginner in the flying 








COUNT LAMBERT IN 
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THE SPEED CONTEST. 
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game, covered nearly 81 miles, remain- 
ing in the air 2 hours, 43 minutes, 244 
seconds. Not for a whole day was 
this record disturbed. Then Latham 
flew 963 miles in less than 2 hours and 
18 minutes. 

This in turn was destined to stand 
only 24 hours. Then Farman, the Eng- 
lishman, swept the sky with his own 
biplane, traveling 1125 miles in 3 hours, 
4 minutes, 56 seconds. This was the 
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Latham carried off the honors in the 
altitude contest on the last day of the 
tournament. ‘The height which he at- 
tained with his monoplane, equipped 
with a Levasseur engine, was 155 me- 
ters, more than 505 feet. Farman 


made a bid for the prize in this event, 
but the best he could do was 110 meters, 
less than 330 feet. 

As far as demonstration of relative 
values of different types is concerned 











LEFEBVRE, ANOTHER PILOT OF THE 


WRIGHT 


BIPLANE; A FEW DAYS AFTER THE 


RHEIMS CONTEST HE WAS KILLED BY FALLING WITH HIS MACHINE AT JUVISSY. 


last word for time and distance as far 
as Rheims was concerned. 

Farman’s biplane differs from the 
Voisin principally in having no upright 
divisions between the horizontal planes. 
He and Paulhan both used the Gnome 
motor, a peculiarity of which is its 
revolution around a fixed axle, thus ef- 
fecting its own cooling. Paulhan used 
the Voisin biplane of the cellular or box- 
kite type. The engine was seven-cyl- 
inder. Latham’s flight was made in an 
Antoinette machine with a sixty horse- 
power motor. 


honors would seem to be about even. 
The greatest discussion was over the 
merits of the Wright biplane as against 
the cellular type as shown in the Voisin. 
Friends of the latter argue that in a 
simple biplane of the Wright type a 
lateral wind displaces the center of 
pressure, while leaving the center of 
gravity the same. This makes necessary 
wing-warping or some other similar 
device, whereas the action of the wind 
against the sides of the cells in the 
Voisin machine maintains the center of 
gravity at the point of pressure. 
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BLERIOT IN HIS MONOPLANE WHICH WON THE SPEED RECORD FOR A SINGLE CIRCUIT 
OF THE COURSE. 

















THE DISTANCE 





ANOTHER NEW MARK IN 
115 MILEs. 





SETTING STILL 
BY FLYING NEARLY 
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ROGER SOMMER, AN EX-RECORD MAN, NAVIGATING A FARMAN BIPLANE. 
































CURTISS, THE ONLY AMERICAN AT RHEIMS, WINNING THE INTERNATIONAL, WHICH 
BRINGS THE NEXT CONTEST TO THIS COUNTRY. 
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QUAIL FIELDS 


BY TODD RUSSELL 


Illustrated With Photographs by Byron 


is the firm belief of 

all true lovers of the 

bird dog and the quail 

that the shooting of 

this bird in Southern 

territory over good 

ea dogs affords the best 

of all oar and one of the most ideal 

of outdoor sports. Bird, dog, and shot- 

gun seem made for each other, the coun- 

try is diversified and picturesque, the 

climate during the shooting season is 

delightful, and the excitement of a day 

afield is just enough to keep the hunter 

always on the alert and above thoughts 
of fatigue. 

There is more gun-work than is ever 
to be had on ruffed grouse, there are 
none of the tiring, resultless days that 
oe big game hunting, two persons 

an hunt in company if anything a little 
more effectively than one alone, and 
above all there is the convenient near- 
ness, first to a base of supply, be it hotel 
or farmhouse, and second to the great 
centers of population where many a 
sportsman longs for the open. 

The quail territory of the South 
reached through the two principal gate- 
ways of Washington and Cincinnati, and 
the borders of the best shooting are 
within a few miles of either of these 
points. The very convenience of it 
causes some overshooting close to the 
large cities, however, so it is better to 
allow for a one-night trip from either. 
In that case the sportsman can find him- 
self early the next morning in excellent 
territory. Going farther, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma 
may contain the objective point, and 
there is certainty of finding birds in any 
of these States, though local conditions, 
cover, and nature of crops make differ- 
ences in quantity. 


The mountainous and uncultivated 


regions are not satisfactory hunting 
grounds, though birds are to be found 
there. Very extensive cotton country is 
difficult to hunt, but there are few sec- 
tions where the cotton acreage is large 
enough to produce a decided effect, dim- 
inution in the crop of birds here being 
due only to lack of food, which is a 
contingency generally avoided by rota- 
tion of crops, interplanting of legumes, 
such as the cow pea, and the almost uni- 
versal cultivation in this country of corn 
and sorghum in tracts of varying extent. 
These plants, in addition to the heavily 
seeded weeds, will serve to maintain 
many bevies of quail during prolonged 
cotton operations by the farmers. 

With the very good railroad facilities 
which exist, the difference in time be- 
tween the extremes of the best quail 
country is a little more than a day and a 
half, and the expense of transportation, 
which is at an almost uniform rate of 
two and a quarter cents per mile, is not 
large. All things considered, the points 
on or near the through railroad lines are 
the most convenient because of their im- 
mediate accessibility and the ease of 
transporting baggage and dogs. It fol- 
lows that most of the large preserves are 

located and that this country is the 
more heavily shot over, but there is no 
really crowded shooting except in the 
vicinity of the larger towns and on pre- 
serves where the shooting is let by the 
day to sportsmen. 

In the country surrounding Grand 
Junction in Tennessee and extending 
down into Mississippi, as well as that 
around High Point in North Carolina 
and Jacksonville in Florida, there are 
enough large private preserves to inter- 
fere with general hunting unless the 
ground be carefully located, but even in 
these sections excellent unpreserved ter- 
ritory can be found and the careful 
stocking and protection of the birds on 
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the preserves serves to keep up the out- 
side supply by leakage. 

In choosing a locality distance is not 
the first point for consideration, but 
rather the supply of birds, the kind of 
cover, the amount of open shooting, and 
the State hunting regulations as to non- 
residents. ‘These can all be ascertained 
by a small amount of correspondence 
which will more than pay for the slight 
trouble; if it is possible to get into com- 
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it takes to kill him and usually prefers a 
fat rabbit to a half dozen of Bob White. 
‘There are exceptions to this rule, but 
they are few, and this very fact makes it 
possible for the visiting gunner to obtain 
permission to shoot with comparative 
ease. 

In the smaller towns, near which the 
best shooting is to be had, accommo- 
dations usually consist of one “hotel” 
where neither food nor bed are apt to 














STARTING FOR THE DAY’S SPORT WITH THE SOUTHERN QUAIL. 


munication with some intelligent local 
hunter, very accurate information can 
be had. 

The poorer class of natives and even 
the more prosperous farmers throughout 
the entire region are not reliable as 
sources of information on quail hunting. 
“Lots of birds” reported by one of these 
may mean but one or two bevies. The 
reason is that they are not to any great 
extent quail hunters themselves. Bar- 
ring the market hunters, now fast passing 
into oblivion under better game legisla- 
tion, the farmer does not consider the 
quail equal in valve to the ammunition 


be of the best. Accommodation can be 
had easily in farmhouses, and barring a 
disposition on the part of the boys of an 
occasional family to take part in the 
hunt and to bang away with black 
powder at every rabbit in a manner dis- 
concerting to the sportsman and the 
sportsman’s dog, such a place is to be 
preferred. 

Sometimes a tent can be used to ad- 
vantage, and frequently at this season of 
the year there are vacant cabins on the 
large farms which can be rented for one 
or two weeks for a nominal charge. 
These cabins are usually better than 
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tents in that they sometimes contain two 
rooms, always a fireplace, a floor slightly 
more dry, and a roof a little less tight 
than that of a tent. 

The empty cabin or house in the coun- 
try has the further advantage of being 
always near cultivated fields or aban- 
doned ones where the game is to be 
found. ‘This method of hunting is not 
common in the South, but it works out 
splendidly and saves many long and 
tedious drives morning and night, over 
almost impossible roads. 

My own personal equipment on such 
a trip which has often had as its ob- 
jective a point not more than a dozen 
miles from home does not vary, except 
as to the tent which is carried when no 
cabin is available. It consists, first of 
all, of a covered wagon for two horses 
or mules, the cover being of the prairie- 
schooner variety common in the South. 
This affords protection for the outfit in 
case of rain and shelter for the dogs 
which are bedded in hay in the wagon 
while in camp. 

Saddles and bridles are taken and two 
ordinary spring cots, which may _ be 
bought at the local store and returned 
later for half the purchase price, bed- 
ding, a pound or two of nails, two 
lanterns, a jug of kerosene, an ax, and a 
small “chunk” stove with a few lengths 
of pipe, a few staple provisions, and as 
many cooking and eating utensils as may 
be required. ‘There is little limit to the 
amount of necessities, but it is conven- 
ient, cheap, and pleasing to the farmers 
near by to buy your horse feed and eggs, 
butter, milk, and pork from them. 

For dog food a couple of boxes of bis- 
cuit and a case of the tinned dog meat 
now manufactured makes an excellent, 
uniform, and easily regulated diet. A 
negro cook and handy man is a great 
addition, and he is always willing to go 
for very small wages. He will furnish 
his own bedding and sleep comfortably 
on the floor, do the cooking, clean birds, 
look after the horses, and generally save 
trouble and annoyance. 

When guns, ammunition, and bedding 
are added to this outfit there is still room 
for a dog crate that will carry four dogs 
and for three men. An early start, the 
wagon being loaded the previous night, 
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will permit a fifteen or twenty-mile trip 
before late afternoon, and if you wish 
you will have time to get quail for 
supper. It is not intended to make the 
list of necessities complete, as there is 
not the same consideration to be paid to 
lightness of load as in man-packing in 
the woods where there are no roads. 

If headquarters are made in a town 
or in a farmhouse, there is no equipment 
to get together except the necessary 
clothing, guns, ammunition, and dogs, 
but it is convenient to hire a horse and 
light wagon by the week if possible and 
to have a roomy dog crate that will load 
into the rear. As to clothing, the or- 
dinary khaki shooting garb is best with 
a shell vest to relieve the shoulders of 
strain, but lighter shoes than those fur- 
nished by the sporting-goods houses save 
much foot weariness. 


What To Wear On the Feet 


The best footgear of all is a ten-inch 
boot made of ordinary light calfskin. 
These must be made to order, but are 
superior in every way to the heavy mon- 
strosities sometimes sold as “hunting 
bocts,” which at the end of a long day 
through soft corn fields seem to weigh 
ten pounds each. But there is no partic- 
ular kind of garment that is necessary in 
this sport and any old clothes will do. 
Really comfortable footwear is the essen- 
tial thing. 

You may hunt from foot, from horse- 
back, or from a buggy driven along the 
roads and left at intervals. An effective 
method is to drive directly into the heart 
of good territory, hunt on foot in a 
circular course, working back to your 
conveyance in a couple of hours and then 
moving to another spot. In_ seasons 
when birds are comparatively scarce this 
method is a rapid and effective one when 
pursued with a knowledge of the coun- 
try and the habits of the birds. It has 
the further advantage of giving your 
dogs a needed rest from time to time, 
which adds to the quality of their work. 

An excellent shooting wagon may be 
made from a surrey from which the rear 
seat is removed to make room for a dog 
crate. This permits longer trips in that 
two brace of dogs may be carried con- 
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veniently. A driver who has a knowl- 
edge of shooting is of great help. There 
are no professional guides in the Southern 
quail country in the sense that they are 
found in the Northern woods and, as has 
been pointed out, reports of the natives 
gathered at the roadside are unreliable. 

If the man who uses bird dogs has his 
own brace he will escape many disap- 
pointments and reap more certain, though 
it be sometimes a mistaken, satisfaction. 
Comparatively few sportsmen own really 
first-class dogs which are hard to get; 
once acquired they are the most valu- 
able possession of the quail shooter. If 
one is compelled to use native dogs, he 
must be prepared to find them only par- 
tially trained at best, though frequently 
very wise as to birds. No dog should be 
taken on a trip that has not been thor- 
oughly tried out and had his virtues and 
his faults considered, for there is no good 
sport with poor dogs. 


Be Sure of Your Dogs 


Dogs that have been allowed to loaf 
all summer should be put through some 
weeks of conditioning, for the fat and 
lazy animal is as irritating as the con- 
firmed blunderer. Untrained dogs should 
not be taken afield when birds are 
wanted, as it is bad for the temper, for 
the shooting, and for the dog. Buying 
a dog early in the season is more expen- 
sive than later on and disappointment is 
apt to lurk at every corner if the pur- 
chase is made from a man who is not 
well known or cannot furnish satisfac- 
tory references. 

As between pointer and setter there is 
little to choose in dogs costing less than 
one hundred dollars, except that if old 
the pointer is harder to get into condition 
and prone to be lazy. He suffers more 
from briers and less from burrs, and in 
parts of Florida and elsewhere where 
sand burrs are plentiful is to be preferred 
to the setter. Among dogs of higher 
class the setter is preferred for reasons 
too long to enter into, but for the prac- 
tical shooter either kind is satisfactory 
if he is up to his work. 

Two dogs are best and assist each 
other materially in the field. Four 
should be taken if daily shooting is con- 
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templated, and eight for two sportsmen 
are none too many as no dog can go at 
a fast or even an average pace all day 
for many days in succession, though he 
may plod along after a fashion. Slow 
dogs which have been accustomed to 
close work on partridge and woodcock 
are of little value compared to the fast 
dog experienced on quail, the latter 
covering much more territory and so in- 
creasing the opportunities for shooting, 

The railroads all carry one dog in 
the baggage car per passenger without 
charge and often two, and the express 
companies take them at fairly reasonable 
rates, but water and food en route are 
matters of chance in too many cases. 

An owner on the same train with his 
dog can always give him a walk on a 
lead at the stops for meals and can give 
personal attention to his food and water, 
which reduces the hardship for the an- 
imal during the trip and improves his 
condition at the end. No dog should be 
shipped in a crate not roomy enough for 
comfort and strong enough to prevent 
the escape of the animal or injury from 
falling trunks or otherwise. Bedding 
is unnecessary and dirty, but a chain, 
comb, and whistle carried in the crate 
insure their being at hand when needed. 

Care in these matters and careful at- 
tention given to the removing of burrs 
and briers from coat and pads during 
the day’s hunt and at night will go far 
toward increasing the dog’s efficiency. 

Season after season the light-weight, 
small-gage gun grows in popularity 
among quail shooters. With good hold- 
ing the 28-gage gun is deadly on quail 
and there is less likelihood of wounded 
and crippled birds due to the smaller 
and less promiscuous killing circle. Al- 
though this gage is perhaps too small for 
the average shot to use effectively, the 
same cannot be said of the 16, and even 
the 20 is effective in the hands of a 
moderately good shot. One does not 
wish to kill eternally and the quality of 
the performance is a good part of the 
sport. 

There is no attempt to contend that 
any smaller gun can rival the 12-gage 
as a killer, and because of its large num- 
ber of justified adherents it will prob- 
ably continue the most popular for years. 
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NOT THE LEAST PLEASANT PART OF THE DAY’S SPORT. 


But the 16 is a splendid gun for quail, 
can be half a pound lighter than the 12, 
and consequently more easy to handle; 
having once been used, it is seldom laid 
by for the larger bore. The 12 should 
weigh 7 to 7'4 pounds at least, the 
barrels 28 or 30 inches in length, and 
the load 24 grains of dense smokeless 
powder or its equivalent in bulk, and 


14% ounces of number 8 or 74 shot. 


Smaller shot kill birds but are effect- 
ive only early in the season; later they 
permit too many cripples to escape to the 
brush and die. ‘The smaller bores use 
proportionate charges, the size of shot 
continuing the same. Standard factory 
loaded shells are uniform and reliable, 
all double guns should be bored right 
barrel cylinder, left a modified choke. 
The single-barreled repeater is open to 
the objection that there is choice of but 
one boring, and on close shots, if choked, 
the weapon mutilates the game, while 
the cylinder is not so effective at longer 
range. 

However, most quail are killed at 
ranges between fifteen and forty yards, 


and if only one barrel is used the cylinder 
is the choice. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that hammer guns are always 
dangerous and that all hammerless guns 
should be kept at “safe” until the birds 
take wing. It is sometimes possible to 
jar a hammerless gun, even when at safe, 
into action by a violent blow or fall. 
Therefore it is always best to unload the 
gun entirely when climbing a fence or 
jumping down a ledge and always when 
getting into a wagon or upon a horse. 
Of the Southern States Georgia and 
Oklahoma require no shooting license 
for nonresidents and these States and 
Arkansas do not permit the exporting of 
game. Arkansas indeed permits no out- 
sider to pursue game within her bound- 
aries, an unreasonable policy which 
should soon be changed. In Kentucky 
a license is required and costs an amount 
equal to that which the shooter’s own 
State exacts of nonresidents, while Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee 
make a charge of $10 to each fo-eign 
gunner; Florida, Alabama, and Texas 
$15 each, this permitting shooting in 
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only one county in Florida, which is also 
true of Mlississippi’s $20 fee and Louis- 
iana’s $25 one. South Carolina taxes 
nonresidents $25 without restrictions. 

All of these States, with the exceptions 
pointed out, permit the nonresident to 
carry home with him from twenty-five 
to fifty quail, save Louisiana, which per- 
mits but twelve birds to leave the State. 
In exporting birds the owner must ac- 
company the shipment, the birds and 
license must be open to inspection, and 
in some cases affidavit must be made that 
they have been lawfully killed and are 
for personal use. 


When To Hunt 


The hunting season in most States is 
from November 1st to March 1st, but 
in some and parts of others it varies two 
weeks to a month as regards beginning 
or end. North Carolina and South 
Carolina have local laws affecting in- 
dividual counties which should be ascer- 
tained before a trip is made to either of 
them. Confusing legislation has been 
the rule in the South, but all the States 
are beginning to take a reasonable view 
of the necessity of uniformity, at least 
throughout their ewn domain. 

When route, date, and objective point 
have been decided upon and the destina- 
tion reached, the method used afield be- 
comes of prime importance. Inquiry 
should be made as to the ownership of 
land and permission to hunt obtained. 
This is required by law in some States. 
Early in the season the days are apt to 
be warm and the birds disinclined to 
move during the noon hours. Daylight 
is none too early to be afield at this 
time and the sides of hills at the edges 
of fields and thickets will best repay 
search. 

The birds move slowly down toward 
the cultivated hollows, are found in the 
open fields, in patches of sorghum, corn 
fields with peas interplanted, wheat stub- 
ble, and generally where their food lies. 
Toward noon on dry, hot days they fre- 
quent the banks of ditches and creeks for 
water, dust themselves in sunny, sandy 
corners, and feed back to the same roost- 
ing locality at night. 

On colder, wetter, or windier days 
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they do not feed so long nor so widely, 
but frequently find shelter in plum 
thickets, heavy sedge, fence corners, and 
even deep woods. In very bad weather 
pine woods grown with sedge are fa- 
vorite resorts, but there the game is hard 
to find and the dogs difficult to see, 
Birds are much wilder and less disposed 
to lie well to the dog after sudden 
changes in weather and on windy days, 

Use discretion and much silence in 
handling your dogs. <A bird-wise dog is 
generally most effective when left to 
himself and little should be done to 
direct him beyond shaping a_ general 
course up wind if possible. Loud talk- 
ing or shouting sometimes causes birds 
to flush wildly, especially late in the sea- 
son, to say nothing of its being barbarous 
in itself and annoying to your com- 
panion. 

A dog that has not been conditioned 
on game should be watched closely on 
his first bevy so that no bad habits will 
be allowed to take root to cause trouble 
afterwards. At this time one inten- 
tional flush and chase allowed to go un- 
corrected will do much to cause the 
animal to forget his past schooling. 

When a dog points, always wait for 
your companion if you have one and 
bring the other dog in to back if pos- 
sible, that both may be in hand. ‘Then, 
keeping the muzzle of the gun up, ap- 
proach the pointing dog slowly and with- 
out noise, not speaking at all unless he 
is unsteady, step ahead of him, flush his 
birds, and, picking one on your side of 
the bevy, fire. Firing into the brown of 
the bevy is a vain thing, though it is not 
uncommon to hear sportsmen who have 
never shot this bird express the opinion 
that many must be killed in this way. 

As a matter of fact the bevy takes 
wing in a long, scattering line covering 
many feet and with much room between 
birds. Mark carefully where birds fall 
and the flight of the bevy. The most 
accurate observation in this respect is 
profitable and it is astonishing how often 
one can take the general line of a flushed 
bevy and fail to raise another bird. 

If the dog is unsteady, correct him 
with judgment but according to his 
needs. If not, reload at once before 
stepping forward, for frequently a lone 
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bird will remain behind after his com- 
panions are gone and afford a choice 
shot to the ready gunner and a grief and 
a disappointment to the careless. 

There is no hurry about following 
the singles. Get your dogs on about 
their business, but closer in than when 
ranging for bevies, and go among the 
scattered birds. When one is flushed, 
be alert for others to follow and at such 
times remember always to be careful 
where you point your gun. 

Rabbits started up in the course of a 
day’s hunt afford a tempting shot, but if 
you wish good bird work from your 
dogs, you must let them go unnoticed, 
for the dog in his youth was as fond of 
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this game as of any other, and will 
readily revert to the memory and prac. 
tice of former chases if you set the ex- 
ample. Shooting rabbits in this way is 
a common fault with many _ otherwise 
good sportsmen, but it is an abomination 
without excuse. 

Each bevy of quail frequents the same 
little territory for long periods and by 
careful hunting may be located day after 
day. But be merciful and sportsman- 
like and have an eye to future seasons, 
When but six birds are left, let them 
alone, for their natural enemies will 
take sure toll of them and you will feel 
the better to know that seed has been 
left for the harvest of the coming years, 


IN CAMP 
BERRY 


' OU may sing of the incense of roses in June 


Or the perfume from orchards in May, 

The sweet-smelling odors that come from the loft 
That’s filled with the new clover hay, 
But I recall one that is sweeter by far 
Than the nectar from rose, tree, or clover, 
*Tis the smell of the bacon that’s cooking in camp, 
Makes you wish you could live life all over. 
You remember the trout in the pool just below, 
Where a rock jutting out from the shore 
Makes a good place to stand as you whip out your flies, 
And capture two good ones or more. 
Then after a day filled with pleasure and work, 
As you trudge back to camp with your trout, 
The smell of the bacon that’s cooking up there 
Is the sweetest of odors, no doubt. 
And after the supper has been stowed away 
In the place where it does the most good, 
And the camp fires are burning, the pipes are lit up, 
And the stories come forth as they should. 
The night winds are sighing through pine tops above, 
The stream is a-babbling out there; 
The note of the whip-poor-will, plaintive with love, 
Is borne on the night’s balmy air. 
You may sing of the incense of roses in June 
Or the perfume from orchards in May, 
The sweet-smelling odors that come from the loft 
That’s filled with the new clover hay, 
But the one that comes to me upon the night breeze, 
Before with sleep I’m o’ertaken. 
Is the odor of needles from off the pine trees 


Blended with that of the bacon. 














AMERICAN SONDERKLASSE RACERS WIN 


N the third series of races between 
American and German Sonderklasse 
yachtsmen off Marblehead the first 
week in September, both first and second 
honors fell to Americans. The Taft 
Cup for the first boat winning three 
races went to the Joyette owned by W. 


H. Child, of Brooklyn, and the Draper 
Cup, for the boat winning most points 
in the first four races, went to the Ellen, 
owned by C. P. Curtis, of Boston. A 
further condition was that the same boat 
could not carry away both Taft and 
Draper prizes. 














THE LITTLE JOYETTE, WHICH CARRIED OFF CHIEF HONORS 
MARBLEHEAD. 


AT 


AND THE TAFT CUP 
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THE “‘ ELLEN,” THE SONDERKLASSE 


RACER 








TO WHICH WENT THE DRAPER CUP 


AT MARBLEHEAD. 


As the conditions required the elimina- 
tion of all boats not winning one of the 
first four races, only one German boat 
appeared in the fifth race, the Havella, 
which won in the third race of the series. 
The other German boats were the Mar- 
garethe and the Seehund II. The third 
American was the Wolf, owned by 
Caleb Loring. 


The final score of races won stood 


thus: Joyette, three; Ellen, two; Hav- 


ella, one. Only the Joyette and Ellen 
competed in the last race. 

The marked superiority of the Ameri- 
can boats in windward work was pos- 
sibly due-in part to their greater length 
and the added power of their slightly 
greater sail area, although the major 
credit is due the seamanship of the men 
on board. All the Americans were close 
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to the sail limit of 550 square feet and 
also to the measurement restrictions of 
32 feet for water-line length, beam, and 
draught. The Germans were longer on 
the water line, but shorter over all, with 
the exception of the Wolf, which was 
at the bottom of the list for over-all 
length. The Wolf was also the only 
American boat which failed to win a 
race. In weight the Germans were 


about 400 pounds heavier than the Am- 
ericans, the Joyette, for example, having 
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exactly the minimum requirement of 
4,035 pounds. 

This is the third series between Am- 
erican and German Sonderklassemen. 
The first in 1906 off Marblehead was 
won by the Americans. The next year 
the Germans made a clean sweep in the 
choppy seas at Kiel. ‘The obvious in- 
ference is that neither Americans nor 
Germans have made a sufficient study 
of foreign conditions to insure a victory 
out of home waters. 














““HAVELLA,” THE ONLY GERMAN BOAT TO 


A RACE FROM THE AMERICANS. 











THE GUARDIAN OF THE 
WILDERNESS 


BY THOMAS FOSTER 


With Painting of a Swimming Moose by Herbert Pullinger 


IVE thousand miles of hill and wood, 
Barren and swamp and plain, 


Eastward the shores of Labrador, 
Westward the sea again; 


Three thousand leagues from north to south, 
Arctic to Huron shore, 

Bound’ries these of an empire vast, 
Guarded forevermore. 


Beating his marches day and night, 
Breasting the brimming tide, 

Calling mate and challenging foe, 
His lone patrol is wide. 


His lesser kin may come and go, 
Driven by storm and stress, 
King moose stands on his chosen post, 

Guarding the wilderness. 
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St. Louis tobacco 

house, one of the ten- 

tacles of the octopus; 

he openly boasts of this 

connection. One No- 

Hh: vember day I arrived 

in a certain small town along my route 

—a sort of jumping-off place—where 

communication with the world of busi- 

ness dwindles to a twenty-six mile drive 

behind an emaciated sorrel livery team, 

across the wrinkled neck of a wooded 
hill. 

I ran across Packard before starting. 
He was grumbling. 

“Got to make a twenty-six mile 
drive,” he complained. So we hired the 
rig, a sprained buggy drawn by the be- 
fore-mentioned sorrels, and journeyed 
together. 

“A dead and buried country, this,” 
he remarked, as we took our way along 
the rocky, crooked road that wound 
among mourning trees, under a leaden 
sky. 

“No wonder the inhabitants of this 
section are a half starved, illiterate lot, 
quarreling over their corn-pone and ba- 
con. Poetry, Humor, Romance! What 
place have they in these primitive soli- 
tudes? It’s simply a case of animal ex- 
istence here.” 

“T’ll take issue with you on that,” I 
declared. ‘‘ These humble people ex- 
perience those things very fully and un- 
reservedly. Their emotions and passions 
are genuine—uncloaked by the artifices 
and sophistries of society: 

Packard laughed. “ Tommy-rot!” he 
scoffed. “What are they? Huh! 
Their men are what? Pigs, rats! Their 
women, pack-horses, beasts of burden! 
Half of ’em have never even owned 


a pair of shoes. Pah! Poetry? Ro- 
mance? Humor? P-t-t-t!” 

The spectacle of two men, gesticulat- 
ing and loudly declaiming, each against 
the opinions of the other, but with all 
other outward appearances of rationality, 
while driving over a rock-studded road 
where a sobbing wind moaned plaintively 
among the trees, must have grieved the 
gods, for about an hour out there blew up 
a cold, clammy rain. 

It came primarily as a misty drizzle 
which gradually thickened into a steady 
downpour ; we looked about us anxiously 
for some sort of shelter. A farmhouse 
near the road came into our range of 
vision. We swerved the sorrels in that 
direction, came to a halt, and instituted 
the customary halloo. 

A smallish, gray-haired old lady 
showed herself on the porch; she was at 
the well-bolstered age of sixty, possibly ; 
a woman who looked to have worked 
through a long and-perhaps not un- 
troubled life. She wore a dingy calico 
dress, gray with a black figure; also 
shoes; also glasses that gave her a cer- 
tain dignity. 

We asked permission to drive the 
team under a lean-to shed that was in 
juxtaposition with the decrepit barn, 
until the rain should lessen its copious 
downpour. She stared and said nothing, 
so we drove in. Afterwards we sought 
haven for ourselves under the shingled 
roof of the long porch that stretched 
the entire length of the house front. 

There we slapped the accumulation of 
water from our hats, and hung our coats 
across chair-backs to dry during the in- 
terval of our stay. The good housewife 
seemed to be the only person of the 
family present; she was, to say the least, 
uncommunicative. Packard made over- 
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tures toward conversation—the wea- 
ther, the crops, the state of the high- 
ways, the prices of hogs, eggs, butter. 
His efforts went unrewarded. The 
smallish, gray-haired lady was as re- 
served as a session of the Supreme Court. 

The rainfall continued undiminished. 
Packard sat in dejected contemplation of 
the rivulets that ran, yellow with earth 
in solution, down the slopes of the bare 
front yard. I watched, with growing 
sympathy, the gradual bedragglement 
of a lonely rooster who was inadequately 
sheltered under a leafless shrub. Con- 
versation languished, grew weaker, and 
died away entirely. We sat in silence, 
listening to the dreary drip-drip of the 
rain, 

A man, bestriding a dun mule, passed 
along the road; he was noticeably under 
the influence of the vile liquor they sell 
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in that section; otherwise we could not 
have explained his being hatless and 
singing loudly in the pouring ain, 
When opposite the house, he whooped 
like an Indian, waved a hand derisively, 
and kicked the mule into a sloppy lope. 

“ He ought to have made two loads 
out of that one he’s taking home,” ob- 
served Packard wearily. Our hitherto 
apathetic hostess was standing in the 
door behind us as he spoke. 

“That was my son Amos,” she said 
bluntly. ‘‘ He’s gone to the dogs and 
we don’t allow him on our place. That’s 
the reason he whooped like that; he al- 
ways does it.” 

For once Packard was at a loss for 
words, a state in which I loyally sup- 
ported him, which did not escape the 
perception of the lady. 

It unaccountably broke the crust of 
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CONVERSATION LANGUISHED, GREW WEAKER, AND DIED AWAY ENTIRELY. 








EUPHEMIA OF THE 


her reserve and she became talkative. 
Talkative, did I say? Nay, more. She 
became a sparkling fountain of words. 
She tapped the reservoirs of knowledge 
for our benefit, and she was custodian of 
the gates. At her finger tips reposed 
the intimate history, the personal and 
private annals, of every individual with- 
in a day’s journey, and the data were 
arranged, indexed, and classified for 
ready reference. 

Her’s was a mind gifted with a quaint 
and picturesque philosophy, and_ her 
warehouse of facts seemed inexhaustible. 
Poetry, humor, romance? I'll leave it 
to Packard; he is contesting the point 
no longer. And of all the goodly feast 
in which we reveled that November day, 
while the rain pelted and pattered, Pack- 
ard was most enthralled by the tale of 
Euphemia, albeit she was but one of 
many. Shorn of introduction, our host- 
ess told it thus. 

“Just beyond the knob of the hill 
there,’ she said, “‘is the schoolhouse 
where I went to school when I was a 
little girl, fifty years ago. Ezra, my 
man, went there too, and our children 
It’s an 


have got their schooling there. 
old, old building with two rooms, and 
the roof leaks and the wind comes in 
through the cracks in winter time, but 
it’s our school, and it’s the only one we 


ever had around here. Some time, I 
expect we'll have a new one, maybe, but 
as to that I can’t make any promise. 

“When I was a little girl this was a 
different country. Our nearest neigh- 
bor lived two miles away; there was an 
occasional wild-cat seen in the timber, 
and the wild turkeys used to come up 
in that field there within sight of the 
house. 

“The Ricketts family lived on the 
road to town. They were poor white 
trash. Old Tilford Ricketts was a no- 
account man; there never was a no- 
accounter man anywhere. They had a 
big family, of course; a good breed often 
dies out, but a trashy one never does. 
There was nine of ’em when they were 
all at home. 

“Sam and Lizzie and Mary and Bill 
and Euphemy were the way they ran, 
with four littler ones. Old Tilford 
laid drunk most of the time, and his 
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A MAN SINGING LOUDLY IN THE RAIN. 


wife, Tillie Ricketts, was too lazy to 
wash her own face. The Lord knows 
it’s a sorry mess of children a couple 
like that will bring into the world. 

“The older children were grown 
when I was a little girl; Euphemy was 
the nearest to my age, and she was three 
years older than I was; and a more des- 
pisable dispositioned child I never saw 
than she was even then. Nobody liked 
Euphemy, but it made very little differ- 
ence to her; she cared no more for the 
opinions of people than for flies buzzing. 
She had a sharp tongue, too, from the 
very first, and her talk was calculated 
to fetch the hide like a blacksnake whip. 
The spiteful hussy! 

“The Rickettses were noted for two 
things: lying and stealing. Sam, the 
oldest boy, was caught stealing hogs, 
and the family, from old Tilford down, 
would all lie when the truth would 
have suited a whole lot better. Eu-* 
phemy was as bad or worse than the rest 
at that and mean-natured with it. 

“She grew up into a likely-looking 
slip of a girl though, with black, snap- 
ping eyes and very pretty brownish hair, 
if it had ever been combed and took care 
of. She wouldn’t have been a bad-look- 
ing girl at all if she’d had any pride, but 
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she had 
blood. 

“One funny thing was that she had 
always some kind of a way with the 
boys, Euphemy had. She fust seemed to 
take with ’em somehow. When I was 
sixteen she was nineteen, but she didn’t 
look it, and I never had a beau that she 
didn’t try to take away from me; she 
did win all of ’em except Ezra Colburn; 
him I succeeded in marrying in spite of 
her. I was eighteen when Ezra and I 
stood up to be married. 

“Euphemy was always undersized ; 
not runty or weasened, but just built on 
a smaller plan, and she held her age 
wonderfully. You'd think that a girl 
who'd been kicked and cuffed around 
and raised from hand to mouth, as was 
the case in that family, would have 
broken in looks early, but she didn’t. 
No, sir, the dratted hussy looked 
younger at twenty than the other girls 
in our neighborhood did at sixteen. 

“A year after Ezra and I were mar- 
ried Amos was born—the one that went 
along out there just now. Amos was 


the Ricketts’ laziness in her 


the oldest, then came Walter and Oscar. 
Our children were all boys with the ex- 


ception of one girl that died when she 
was a baby. 

“When Amos was eight years old, 
Euphemy was thirty and Elbert Smith 
was ten. Elbert’s mother was my dear- 
est friend. Sophie Baker she was be- 
fore she was married, and just the kind- 
est-hearted, best girl that ever was. She 
was married to Jason Smith two years 
before Ezra and I went to housekeeping, 
and they have always got along well. 
Jason owns one of the best farms in 
the valley, and there’s not a dollar 
against it. They’re mighty well thought 
of and they raised Elbert right; he was 
their only child. 

“Elbert nearly lived here at our 
house when he was a boy, even till he 
-got to be a young man; he always 
thought lots of me. ‘Aunt Harriet’ 
he always called me. ‘Time flies away 
pretty fast once a person is grown up, 
and it wasn’t long, it didn’t seem like, 
before Elbert and our boy Amos were 
tall, strapping young men, beginning to 
go with the girls. 

“Sophie and Jason spent Sunday with 
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us one day when Elbert was going on 
nineteen, and they were both a good’ 
deal troubled about the boy. 

“* Harriet,’ Sophie said to me, ‘El- 
bert is a good boy; he’s always been up- 
right and honorable, but he’s got a lot 
of his pa’s stubbornness and he’s taken a 
fancy to that low-down Euphemy Rick- 
etts. It’s just a late thing, but he’s been 
going with her and, Harriet,’ she went 
on, ‘I want you to talk to him about it, 
Jason and I have both talked to him 
and pleaded with him, but he just 
laughs, and won't listen to us. I’m wor- 
ried about him, Harriet,’ she said, and 
she looked it. 

““* Heavens alive!’ I said. ‘ Sophie, 
that woman is old enough and plenty to 
be his mother. It can’t be possible.’ 

“*T know, I know,’ she said, ‘ but it’s 
true. She has bewitched him. I want 
you to talk to him, Harriet, you could 
always do a lot with him; maybe he'll 
listen to you as he won't to us.’ I prom- 
ised her that I would do what I could 
the first chance I got. 

“ Elbert had Euphemy to church that 
night; they sat right up in front and 
seemed mightily wrapped up in each 
other. Euphemy was getting well 
along toward forty then, but she didn’t 
look a day over the half of it; she was 
as fresh-looking as any girl there, and 
her black eyes were just as snappy as 
I ever saw ’em. I didn’t get a chance 
to speak to Elbert that night, but the’ 
Wednesday following I had Ezra hitch 
up to the buggy, and we drove over to 
Sophie’s. I had a long talk with the 
misguided boy. 

“*Tisten to Aunt Harriet, Elbert,’ I 
said, just as if he was a child. ‘ You 
know I’ve washed your dirty little face 
and petted and spanked you since you 
were no higher than one of your ma’s 
Black Langshans out there, and you 
know I’ve never yet told you one wrong 
thing, Elbert,’ I said. 

“* Here you are, almost a man grown, 
and you've always been a credit to your 
raising,’ I said, ‘ until now when you've 
made a false step. Elbert, tell me,’ I 
asked him, ‘do you want to break mine 
and your poor old mammy’s hearts?’ 

“Why, Aunt Harriet,’ he up and 


says, scared like. ‘What in the world 
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have I done? ‘Tell me what it is, 
uick!’ 

“* Elbert,’ I said solemnly, ‘ why are 
you going with that trifling Euphemy 
Ricketts for?’ 
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said. ‘The Lord knows I agree with 
you on that. But it is a disgrace to be 
trifling, onery, mean, lazy, spiteful, and 
deceitful,’ I said, ‘and Euphemy is all 
six of that. And, furthermore,’ I said, 
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““JusT THE SAME, LET ME TELL YOU THIS,’ SHE SNAPPED, ‘WHILE YOU'RE GLORY- 


HALLELUJAHING, 


“* Goodness alive!’ he said. ‘For a 
minute you had me scared into the chills. 
Why, as to ’Phemy, I sort of like her; 
she’s good company and good-looking ; 
of course, her folks are poor,’ he went 
on, ‘ but that’s no disgrace 

“No, it’s no disgrace to be poor,’ I 


I'LL GET EVEN WITH YOU.’ ” 


‘Elbert, she’s old enough to be your ma 
along with it.’ 

“*Pshaw, Aunt Harriet,’ he said. 
‘’Phemy’s only four years older than 
me; she told me so herself.’ 

“*Drat my eye!’ I said, getting 
vexed then. ‘I’m going on_ thirty- 
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seven and getting gray from the hard 
work I’ve done, and what I’ve had to 
put up with, and Euphemy’s three years 
older than me. Four years older than 
you! Huh! She’s nearer twenty! 

“* Oh, come now, Aunt Harriet,’ he 
said, never getting the least bit out of 
patience, ‘you're joking me. ’Phemy’s 
looks prove that. Don’t you think she’s 
good-looking?’ 

““* So’s a snake,’ I said, ‘ so’s a snake, 
Elbert, but you don’t think any more 
of it for all that; and, mark my words, 
Euphemy is a snake for all her good 
looks, a hissing snake at heart. I know 
her,’ I said. ‘I went to school with her 
long, long years before you was born, 
Elbert. I knew her then and I know 
her now, and she’s despisable-natured to 
the core. I wonder that she could fool 
a bright, intelligent young man like you 
for a single minute.’ 

“Then I pinned him down and tried 
to get him to promise that he wouldn’t 
go with her again. But he wouldn’t ex- 
actly do that; neither would he believe 
me when I told him that Euphemy was 
three years older than me. As far as 


that was concerned, it was a hard thing 
to believe, after seeing the two of us. 
“Ezra and I drove home in the cool 
of the evening and on the way I thought 
of an old autograph album, like they 


used to have when I[ was a girl. Some- 
where, put away among mother’s things, 
I had that old album with its verses and 
writings of those who had gone to school 
with me in those days, and I remem- 
bered that on one of its faded pages was 
a scrawled line, written by Euphemy 
Ricketts. I remember, too, that it gave 
the date when it had been written and, 
besides, when she had signed her name, 
she had added the words, ‘ aged eleven 
years old, today.’ 

“It was proof positive and I decided 
to find it if possible and convince that 
foolish boy on one particular at least. I 
had a long search for that old album 
before I found it. I gave it up once or 
twice and told Ezra that it must have 
been lost when they had the sale after 
pa’s funeral; I kept hoping that maybe 
I’d find it accidentally, though, and one 
day rummaging around in the attic I did 
find it. 
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“T sent Amos over to Sophie’s that 
afternoon to tell Elbert I wanted to see 
him and he come along like the good 
boy he was and stayed for supper. 

“Get your pencil and paper, Elbert, 
I said, when I gave him the album open 
at the page of Euphemy’s writing, ‘ and 
figure it out for yourself. Here is the 
proof of Euphemy’s age, in her own 
handwriting which is poor enough writ- 
ing at that; the dates and everything,’ 
And I just sat back and waited while 
he looked at it. 

“Well, sir, that stumped the boy; 
there it was in writing—her writing— 
and he could see it. He could also see 
that she had lied to him, plain enough. 
He took it to heart a sight worse than I 
though he would. 

““Aunt Harriet,’ he said _ finally, 
‘*Phemy has deceived me; that’s as plain 
as A B C; and I'll never get over it. 
I won’t go with her no more. And, I’ve 
lost my belief and confidence in her 
sex,’ he said, very forlorn and lonesome- 
voiced, 

“Wasn't that just like a nineteen-year- 
old boy? ‘Troubles, at that age, are 
mighty real and blighting for a minute 
or so. 

““T’m glad to hear you say that, El- 
bert,’ I said. ‘I hope you’ll always be 
suspicious of women from this on; es- 
pecially the low-flung Euphemy Ricketts 
kind. Women, as a whole, are mighty 
cunning and scheming creatures, Elbert,’ — 
I said. ‘I speak from an_ intimate 
knowledge of ’em. 

““* One of ‘em can make your life a 
heaven on earth, if she’s the right kind, 
or she can make it a terrible sight of a 
burden for you if she’s a mind to. Run 
along now, Elbert,’ I said, ‘and be a 
good boy. Euphemy Ricketts ain’t worth 
the wrappings of your little finger, just 
you bear that in mind.’ 

“Well, sir, Elbert was as good as his 
word; he never went about Euphemy 
again. I guess he inherited a lot of 
Jason’s stubbornness, as Sophie said, and 
he had a sight of pride, too. He couldn’t 
get over her lying to him. 

“As the weeks went by he gradually 
got over his melancholiness and began to 
whistle and sing around the house again, 
Sophie said, as he had been in the habit 
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of doing. Euphemy sent him a lot of 
word during all this time and even 
wrote him a letter, which Sophie hap- 
pened to get hold of first so he never got 
to see it. 

“Then Euphemy gave him up as a 
bad job and set her cap for a hired man 
over to Mr. John Jenkinses and Elbert 
started to going with Mamie Scott; 
Sophie and I commenced to breathe easy, 
then. There never was a gratefuller 
human being than Sophie, either; she 
couldn’t say and do enough for me for 
what I’d done toward rescuing Elbert 
from Euphemy’s clutches; she told it far 
and wide. 

“Euphemy got to hear of my having 
a hand in Elbert’s quitting her and 
Euphemy was never anybody to beat 
around the bush about anything. She 
come to me one night after prayer-meet- 
ing in the High Grove church and said 
point-blank: 

“*T hear you’ve told Elbert Smith a 
pack of lies about me, Harriet Colburn.’ 

“*Euphemy Ricketts,’ I said, calm 
and unexcited, ‘I don’t have to tell lies 
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FREEMAN, I WHISPERED, ‘WHO—TELL ME THE TRUTH—WHO DID SHE MARRY?’ 


on anybody, much less you. The truth,’ 
I said, ‘ the truth, Euphemy Ricketts, is 


a bad enough recommend for you. And 
if anything I have said or done has been 
the means of bringing Elbert to his 
senses, I glory in it and humbly thank 
the Lord for his mercy and goodness to 
me,’ I said. 

“* Just the same, let me tell you this,’ 
she snapped, ‘ while you’re glory-hallelu- 
jahing, I’ll get even with you, a God’s 
plenty, for all of it, please remember 
that.’ Law! But she was out of temper 
and she didn’t care who knew it. 

“The bark of a feist dog or the 
squeak of a rat has never kept me awake 
nights,’ I said. ‘ Neither do I expect to 
sit in fear and trembling of your kind of 
vermin,’ I said. ‘If you think you can 
injure me, go ahead.’ And I turned my 
back on her to continue the conversation 
with whoever it was I was talking to at 
the time. Euphemy didn’t say anything 
more. 

“Four or five years passed and Eu- 
phemy hadn’t had her promised revenge. 
She went with this or that young man 
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in the neighborhood, sometimes one of 
her own class, sometimes a boy that peo- 
ple expected more of. She didn’t get 
a day older in appearance; grew better- 
looking if anything. 

“ Her folks died off and went to their 
rest, some of the other children married, 
some went away. Euphemy got to doing 
hired-girl work around, helping at har- 
vest times with the cooking here and 
there; she could cook all right, if she 
hadn’t been so lazy. 

“Ezra and I were having trouble 
with our boy Amos. Amos was always 
Ezra’s favorite of our children and he 
expected great things of him, but the 
boy had a low-down strain in him some- 
where, and took to bad company and 
drinking with the rowdies in town. 
We've never been able to do anything 
with him since he was eighteen, and 
even at that age they said he could walk 
and carry more whisky inside him than 
any old drunkard in the county. 

“The Lord knows I’ve talked and 
prayed and done all I could to make a 
man out of Amos, but he’s beyond recall. 
It’s that way, sometimes; a boy is cared 
for and raised up in the straight and 
narrow path, with every influence and 
guidance showing him the right way, but 
he goes wrong in spite of all. 

“Tt was that way with Amos; he was 
good-hearted enough and sometimes he’d 
straighten up, work hard, and behave 
himself for quite a spell, yet he always 
ended up in a spree. He never had any 
trouble or did anything mean or dis- 
graceful further than getting drunk and 
squandering his money, but that was 
enough, goodness knows. 

““ We pleaded with him, and the neigh- 
bors did the same; Brother Matson, 
our pastor, went to him and took him 
home, time and again, to his own house 
and sobered him up, but Amos wasn’t 
worth it. I, his own mother, say that. 
He wasn’t worth it. He’s made his own 
bed and he’ll have to lie on it. 

“It had been going on this way for 
several years and Ezra and I was rec- 
onciled, if a father and mother ever do 
get reconciled to having a drunken, no- 
account son. We had given Amos up as 
a bad piece of material and he came and 
went when he pleased. Sometimes we 
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never laid eyes on him for a month at a 
stretch, 

“Then one Sunday Ezra and I drove 
over to spend the day at Jason Smith’s, 
I never will forget that day, if I live 
to be as old as Tison Brown’s slave- 
nigger who claimed to be a hundred and 
twenty-one when he died. It was a May 
day and the corn was knee high; the 
cherries were just getting ripe, and the 
birds never sang any sweeter than they 
did that day at Sophie’s while we sat 
under the shade trees in the peaceful 
calm of the afternoon. 

“The men folks had gone to hitch up 
the horses to the buggy toward sundown, 
as we had to go home early on account 
of some calves we were raising by hand, 
when a young man rode up in front, got 
down, hitched his horse to the fence, and 
came up the path. It was Freeman 
Thomas, one of the neighbor boys and as 
harumscarum a young scamp as ever 
lived. He was dressed up in his Sunday 


_ best with his checkered suit, fluttering 


necktie, panama hat, and red shoes. [ 
remember his socks had green and yel- 
low stripes crossways of ’em. A body 
notices little things sometimes. 

“* Howdy do, Mis’ Smith, howdy do, 
Mis’ Colburn,’ he said. ‘ How’s all? 
Nice growing weather.’ We spoke and 
Sophie told him to take the hammock 
and make himself comfortable. 

“*You’re dressed up like a dude, 
Freeman,’ I said. ‘I never would have: 
believed you’d make such a swell dressed 
young man if anybody’d said so when 
you used to run off, bareheaded, to go 
swimming in our pond down in the cow- 
lot.’ 

“* No, you can’t tell how far a frog 
will jump by looking at his teeth when 
he’s a tadpole,’ Freeman said. ‘ But lay- 
ing all jokes aside, I’m dressed up be- 
cause I’ve been to a wedding.’ 

““* A wedding?’ Sophie and I asked 
in the same breath. ‘Good Lord! 
Whose was it?’ 

“* Fuphemy Ricketts,’ Freeman said. 

“* Heaven save us all!’ I said and 
just then Ezra drove up in the buggy at 
the front fence. I got up to go. ‘ Free- 
man Thomas,’ I said, ‘I always sus- 
pected that you wasn’t just right in your 
head and now I know it. The idea of 
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anybody going to Euphemy Ricketts’ 
wedding!’ And I went and climbed 
into the buggy. 

“But Freeman followed me and 
stood, with his hand on the side of the 
buggy seat so I nearly pinched his fingers 
when I put the top up. 

“*On my honor, Mis’ Colburn,’ he 
said, ‘if I have any and I hope I have, 
it’s the honest truth I’m telling you, or 
I ask to die while I’m telling it. I’ve 
just. come from Ellis Walker’s where 
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*Phemy worked and she was married 
an hour ago. The bridegroom sent to 
town for four gallons of whisky to have 
for the shivaree and he’s drank most of 
it up himself, already, and ain’t to say 
drunk, either. ’Phemy was married in 
her blue silk dress, by Squire Posey , 
‘“* Freeman,’ I whispered, ‘ who—tell 
me the truth—who did she marry?’ 
Freeman gulped and stood on the other 
foot. 

‘““* She married Amos,’ he said.” 
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E went ashore, in boats 
to the dock, then we 
stepped over some 
things, and under some 
things and walked 
through the custom- 
— house (they don’t seem 

to bother us at these places) and there 
were our carriages (very grand carriages 
—quite different from the little cramped 
jiggle-wagons of Gibraltar all drawn up 
and waiting. And forthwith we found 
ourselves in the midst of the Orient and 
the Occident—a busy, multitudinous life, 
pressing about us, crowding up to our 
carriages to sell us postal cards and 
gaudy trinkets, babbling away in mon- 
grel French and other motley and con- 
fused tongues. 

What a grand exhibition it was to us 
who had come up out of the Western 
Ocean, only half believing that such 
scenes as this—throngs of sun-baked peo- 
ple in fantastic dress—could still exist 
anywhere in the world! We were will- 
ing to sit there and look at them, and I 











kept my camera going feverishly, being 
filled with a sort of fear, I suppose, that 
there was nothing else like this on earth 
and I must catch it now or never. 

We were willing to sit there, but not 
too long. We got our first lesson in 
Oriental deliberation right there. 
Guides had been arranged for and we 
must wait for them before we could 
start the procession. They did not come 
promptly. Nothing comes promptly 
in the Orient. One does not hurry the 
Orient—one waits on it. That is a 
maxim I struck out on the anvil, white- 
hot, that first hour in Algiers, and I am 
satisfied it is not subject to change. The 
sun poured down on us; the turbaned, 
burnoosed, barefooted selling-men_ral- 
lied more vociferously; the Reprobates 
invented new forms of profanity to fit 
Eastern conditions, and still the guides 
did not come. 

We watched some workmen storing 
grain in warehouses built under the fine 
esplanade that flanks the water front, 
and the picture they made consoled us 
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LITTLE SHOPS THAT 
THE LITTLE 


WE COULD SEE DOWN 
SIDE STREETS. 


for a time. They were Arabs of one 
tribe or another and they wore a motley 
dress. All had some kind of what 
seemed cumbersome headgear—a turban 
or a folded shawl, or perhaps an old 
gunnysack made into a sort of hood with 
a long cape that draped down behind. 
A few of them had on thick European 
coats over their other paraphernalia. 

We wondered why they should dress 
in this voluminous fashion in such a cli- 
mate, and then we decided that the wis- 
dom of the East had prompted the pro- 
tection of that headgear and general 
assortment of wardrobe against the 
blazing sun. Our guides came drifting 
in by and by, wholly unexcited and only 
dreamily interested in our presence, and 
the procession moved. Then we as- 
cended to the streets above—beautiful 
streets, and if it were not for the Orien- 
tal costumes and faces everywhere we 
might have been in France. 

French soldiers were discoverable all 
about; French groups were chatting and 
drinking coffee and other beverages at 
open-air cafés; fine French equipages 
rolled by with ladies and gentlemen in 
fashionable French dress. Being carni- 
val time, the streets were decorated with 
banners and festoons in the French 
colors. But for the intermixture of 
fezzes and turbans and the long-flowing 
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garments of the East we would have 
said, ““ After all this is not the Orient, 
it is France.” 

But French Algiers “ gay, beautiful, 
and modern as Paris itself” (the guide- 
book expression) is after all only the 
outer bulwark, or rather the ornate 
frame of the picture it incloses. That 
picture when you are fairly in the heart 
of it is as purely Oriental I believe as 
anything in the world to-day, and cannot 
have changed much since Mohammedan- 
ism came into power there a thousand 
years ago. But I am getting ahead too 
fast. We did not penetrate the heart of 
Algiers at once—only the outer edges, 

We drove to our first mosque—a typ- 
ical white-domed affair, plastered on 
the outside, and we fought our way 
through the beggars who got in front of 
us and behind us and about us, demand- 
ing “sou-penny,” at least it sounded like 
that—a sort of French-English combina- 
tion, I suppose, which probably has been 
found to work well enough to warrant 
its general adoption. We thought we 








MEN WITH BIG COPPER WATER JARS ON 
THEIR SHOULDERS THAT LOOKED A 
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AMIDST THAT FASHION AND GAYETY OF THE WEST THE FEZ AND THE LONG FLOWING 
ROBE OF THE ORIENT MINGLED SILENTLY. 


had seen beggars at Madeira, and had matter of mosques yet, but I am wonder- 
become hardened to them. We had ing if it takes dirt and tatters to make a 
become hardened toward the beggars rug sacred, and if half a dozen mangy, 
but not to our own sufferings. One can hungry-looking Arab priests inspire the 


only stand about so much punishment— regular attendants in a place like that 
then he surrenders. with religious fervor. 
It is easier and quicker to give a sou- They inspired me only with a desire 


penny, or a dozen of them, than it is to get back to the beggars, where I could 
to be bedeviled and besmirched and be- give up sou-pennies for the privilege of 
wildered by these tatterdemalion Arabs looking at the variegated humanity and 
who grab and cling and obstruct until of breathing the open air. The guide- 
one doesn’t know whether he is in Al- book says this is a poor mosque, but that 
giers or Altoona and wishes only to find was gratuitous information; I could 
relief and sanctuary. Evidently sight- have told that myself as soon as I looked 
seeing in the East has not become less at it. Anybody could. 


strenuous since the days when the “ In- We went through some markets, after 
nocents”” made their pilgrimage in these that, and saw some new kinds of flowers 
waters. and fruit and fish, but they did not mat- 


We found temporary sanctuary in the ter. I knew there were better things 
mosque, but it was not such as one would than these in Algiers, and I was impa- 
wish to adopt permanently. It was a tient to get to them. I begrudged the 
bare, unkempt place, and they made us_ time, too, that we put in on some public 
put on very objectionable slippers before buildings, though a downtown palace 
we could step on their sacred carpets. of Ali Ben Hussein, the final Dey of 
This is the first mosque we have seen, Algiers—a gaudy wedding-cake affair, 
of course, and I am not a purist in the all fluting and frosting—was not with- 
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out interest, especially when we found 
that the late Hussein had kept his seven 
wives there. It was a comparatively 
old building, built in Barbarossa times, 
the guide said, and now used only on 
certain official occasions. It is not in 
good taste, I imagine, even from the 
Oriental standpoint. 

But what we wanted, some of us, at 
least, was to get out of these show- 
places and into the shops—the native 
shops that we could see stretching down 
the little side streets. We could dis- 
cover perfectly marvelous baskets and 
jugs and queer things of every sort 
fairly stuffing these little native selling 
places, and there were always fascinat- 
ing groups in those side streets, besides 
men with big copper water jars on their 
shoulders that looked a thousand years 
old—the jars, I mean—all battered and 
dented and polished by the mutations 
of the passing years. 

I wanted one of those jars. I would 
have given more for one of those jars 
than for the mosque, including all the 
sacred rugs and the holy men, or for the 
palace of A. B. Hussein, and Hussein 
himself, with his seven wives thrown in 
for good measure. No, I withdraw 
that last item. I would not make a quick 
decision like that in the matter of the 
wives. I would like to look them over 
first. But, dear me, I forgot—they 
have been dead a long, long time, so let 
the offer stand. That is to say, I did 
want the jar and I was willing to do 
without the other things. 


Into the Real Algiers 


There was no good opportunity for 
investment, just then, and when I dis- 
cussed the situation with Laura, who 
was in the carriage with me, she did not 
encourage any side adventures. She 
was right, I suppose, for we were mostly 
on the move. We went clattering away 
through some parks, presently, and our 
drivers, who were French, cracked their 
whips at the Algerine rabble and would 
have run them down, I believe, with 
great willingness, and could have done 
so, perhaps, without fear of penalty. 
Certainly French soldiers are immune to 
retribution in Algiers. We saw evi- 
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dence of that, and I would have resented 
their conduct more, if I had not remem- 
bered those days not so long ago of 
piracy and bondage, and realized that 
these same people might be murdering 
and enslaving yet but for the ever-ready 
whip of France. 

From one of the parks we saw above 
us an old, ruined, vine-covered citadel, 
Could we go up there? we asked; we 
did not care much for parks. Yes, we 
could go up there—all in good time, 
One does not hurry the Orient—one 
waits on it. We did go up there, all 
in good time, and then we found it 
was the Kasba, the same where had 
occurred the incident which had brought 
about the fall of Algiers. 

They did not show us the room where 
that historic spark had been kindled, but 
they did tell us the story again, and 
they showed us a view of the city and 
the harbor and the Atlas mountains with 
snow on them, and one of our party 
asked if those mountains were in Spain. 
I would have been willing to watch 
that view for the rest of the day had 
we had time. We did not have time. 
We were going to lunch somewhere by 
and by, and meantime we were going 
through the very heart, the very heart 
of hearts, of Algiers. 

That is to say the Arab quarter—the 
inner circle of circles where, so far as 
discoverable, French domination has not 
yet laid its hand. We left the carriages 
at a point somewhere below the Kasba, 
passed through an arch in a dead wall— 
an opening so low that the tallest of us 
had to stoop (it was a “ needle’s eye,” no 
doubt) and there we were. At one step 
we had come from a mingling of East 
and West to that which was eternally 
East with no hint or suggestion of con- 
tact with any outside world. 

I should say the streets would average 
six to eight feet wide, all leading down 
hill. They were winding streets, some 
of them dim, and each a succession of 
stone steps and grades that meander 
down and down into a stranger laby- 
rinth of life than I had ever dreamed of. 

How weak any attempt to tell of that 
life seems! The plastered, blind-eyed 
houses with their mysterious entrances 
and narrow dusky stairways leading to 
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THE PROPHETS LOOKED AND DRESSED JUST AS THESE PEOPLE LOOK AND DRESS. 


what dark and sinister occupancy; the 
narrow streets bending off here and 
there that one might follow, who could 
say whither; the silent, drowsing, 
strangely garbed humanity that regarded 
us with only a vague scornful interest 
and did not even offer to beg; the low, 
dim coffee-houses before which men sat 
drinking and contemplating—so inat- 
tentive to the moment’s event that one 
might believe they had sat always thus, 
sipping and contemplating, and would so 
sit through time—how can I convey to 
the reader even a faint reflection of that 
unreal, half-awake world, or conjure 
again the spell which, on first beholding 
it, one is bound to feel? 

Everywhere was humanity which be- 
longed only to the East—had always be- 
longed there—had remained unchanged 
in feature and dress and mode of life 
since the beginning. The prophets 
looked and dressed just as these people 
look and dress, and their cities were as 
this city, built into steep hillsides, with 
streets a few feet wide, shops six feet 
square or less, the dreaming shopkeeper 
in easy reach of every article of his paltry 
trade, 


I do not think it is a very clean place. 
Of course the matter of being clean is 
more or less a comparative condition, and 
what one nation or one family considers 
clean another nation or family might 
not be satisfied with at all. But judged 
by any standards I have happened to 
meet heretofore I should say the Arab 
quarter of Algiers is not really over- 
clean. 

But it was picturesque. In whatever 
direction you looked was a picture. It 
was like nature untouched by civiliza- 
tion—it could not be unpicturesque if it 
tried. It was, in fact, just that—nature 
unspoiled by what we choose to call civ- 
ilization, because it means bustle, respon- 
sibility, office hours, and, now and then, 
clean clothes. And being nature, even 
the dirt was not unbeautiful. 

Somebody has defined dirt as matter 
out of place. It was not out of place 
here. Nor rags. Some of these crea- 
tures were literally a mass of rags—rag 
upon rag—sewed on, tacked on, tied on, 
hung on—but they were fascinating. 
What is the use trying to convey all the 
marvel of it in words? One must see 
for himself to realize, and even then as 
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THEY WERE WINDING STREETS . - EACH 
A SUCCESSION OF STONE STEPS 
AND GRADES. 


soon as he turns away he will believe he 
has been dreaming. 

In a little recess, about halfway down 
the hill, heeding nothing—wholly lost 
in reverie it would seem—sat two ven- 


erable, turbaned men. They had long 
beards and their faces were fine and dig- 
nified. ‘These were holy men, the guides 
told us, and very sacred. I did not un- 
derstand just why they were holy—a 
mere trip to Mecca would hardly have 
made them as holy as that, I should 
think—and nobody seemed to know the 


answer when I asked about it. Then I 
asked if I might photograph them, but 
I could see by the way our guide grab- 
bed at something firm to sustain himself 
that it would be just as well not to press 
that suggestion. 

I was not entirely subdued, however, 
and pretty soon hunted up further 
trouble. A boy came along with one of 
the copper water jars—a small one— 
probably children’s size. I made a dive 
for him and proposed buying it; that is, 
I held out money and reached for the 
jar. He probably thought I wanted a 
drink, and handed it to me, little sus- 
pecting my base design. But when he 
saw me admiring the jar itself and dis- 
cussing it with Laura, who was waiting 
rather impatiently while our party was 
drifting away, he reached for it himeelf, 
and my money did not seem to impress 
him. 

Now I suspect that those jars are 
not for sale. This one had a sort of 
brass seal with a number and certain 
cryptic words on it which would suggest 
some sort of record. As likely as not 
those jars are all licensed, and for that 
boy to have parted with his would have 
landed us both in a donjon keep. I 
don’t know in the least what a donjon 
keep is, but it sounds like a place to 
put people for a good while, and I had 
no time then for experimental knowl- 
edge. Our friends had already turned 
a corner when we started on and we 
hurried to catch up, not knowing 
whether or not we should ever find them 
again. 

We came upon them at last, peering 
into an Arab school. The teacher, who 
wore a turban, sat crosslegged on a 
raised dais, and the boys, who wore 
fezzes—there were no_ girls—were 
grouped on either side of him on a rug— 
their pointed shoes standing in a row 
along the floor. They were reciting in 
chorus from some large cards—the 
Koran, according to the guide—and it 
made a queer clatter. 

It must have struck their dinner hour, 
just then, for suddenly they all rose, and 
each in turn made an obeisance to the 
teacher, kissed his hand, slipped on a 
pair of the little empty pointed shoes and 
swarmed out just as any schoolboy in 
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any land might do. Only, they were 
not so noisy or impudent. They were 
rather grave, and their curiosity con- 
cerning us was not of a frantic kind. 
They are training for the life of contem- 
plation no doubt; perhaps even to be 
holy men. 

We passed little recesses where arti- 
sans of all kinds were at work with 
crude implements on what seemed unim- 
portant things. We passed a cubby- 
hole where a man was writing letters 
in the curious Arabic characters for men 
who squatted about and waited their 
turn. We saw the pettiest merchants 
in the world, men with half a dozen 
little heaps of fruit and vegetables on 
the ground, not more than three or four 
poor-looking items in each heap. In a 
land where fruit and vegetables are the 
most plentiful of all products, a whole 
stock in trade like that 
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rian mandarin or tangerine or what- 
ever they call it—the sweetest, freshest 
fruit that grows; but, as I have said, I 
do not propose to linger on these details. 
Neither shall I dwell on the governor’s 
palace which we visited, though it is 
set in a fair garden; nor on the museum, 
with the exception of just one thing. 
That one item is, I believe, unique in 
the world’s list of curiosities. It is a 
plaster cast of the martyr Geronimo in 
the agony of death. The Algerines put 
Geronimo alive into a soft mass of con- 
crete which presently hardened into a 
block, and was built into a fort. This 


was in 1569 and about forty years later 
a Spanish writer described the event and 
told exactly how that particular block 
could be located, 

The fort stood for nearly three hun- 
Then in 1853 it was torn 


dred years. 





could not be worth above 
three or four cents. I 
wonder what sort of 
change they make when 
they sell only a part of one 
of those pitiful heaps. 

We were at the foot of 
the hill and out of that 
delightful Arab quarter all 
too soon. But we could 
not stay. Our carriages 
were waiting there, and 
we were in and off and 
going gayly through very 
beautiful streets, climbing 
another hill to reach the 
hotel where we were to 
lunch. 

I am not going to dwell 
on the hotel or the lunch- 
eon. There was a beau- 
tiful view from the for- 
mer and there were men 
who sold rugs and em- 
broideries and many rare 
things out on the marble 
terrace. We filled two 
big dining rooms with our 
Kurfiirsters, and a hun- 
grier crowd never sat 
down to a better meal. If 
there was one article more 








noble than another in that 
luncheon it was the Alge- 





IN WHATEVER DIRECTION YOU LOOKED WAS A PICTURE. 
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down, the block was identified and 
broken open, and an almost perfect mold 
of the dead martyr was found within. 
They filled the mold with plaster, and 
the result—a wonderful cast—lies there 
in the museum to-day, face down as he 
died, hands and feet bound and strain- 
ing, head twisted to one side in the su- 
preme torture of that terrible martyr- 
dom. It is a grewsome, fascinating 
thing, and you go back to look at it 
more than once, and you slip out between 
times for a breath of fresh air. 

Remembering the story and looking 
at that straining figure, you realize a 
little of the need he must have known, 
and your lungs contract and you smother 
and hurry out to the sky and sun and 
God-given oxygen of life. He could not 
have lived long, but every second of con- 
sciousness must have been an eternity 
of horror, for there is no such thing as 
time except as to mode of measurement, 
and a measurement such as that would 
compass ages unthinkable. If I lived in 
Algiers and at any time should sprout a 
little bud of discontent with the present 
state of affairs—a little sympathy with 
the subjugated population—I would go 
and take a look at Geronimo, and forth- 
with all the discontent and the sympa- 
thy would pass away and I would come 
out gloating in the fact that France can 
crack the whip and that we of the West 
can ride them down. 


Swinging Back to the Kurfiirst 


We drove through the suburbs, the 
most beautiful suburbs I have ever seen 
in any country, and here and there beg- 
gars sprang up by the roadside and pur- 
sued us up hill and down, though we 
were going helter-skelter with fine horses 
over perfect roads. How these children 
could keep up with us I shall never 
know, or how a girl of not more than 
ten could carry a big baby and run full 
speed downhill, crying out “sou-penny” 
at every step, never stumbling or falling 
behind. Of course nobody could stand 
that. We flung her sou-pennies and she 
gathered them up like lightning and 
was after the rear carriages, unsatisfied 
and unabated in speed. 
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We passed some goats presently who 
probably did not realize that they were 
in Algiers, or how fortunate they were 
to live in such an interesting, wonderful 
place, and we drove through a ravine 
where there were vine-covered ruins and 
small farms here and there, and we came 
to some wonderful gardens with great 
rubber trees and date palms in them and 
all manner of tropical things. Also, 
there was a little lake with two frogs in 
it. They called to us as we went by, 
but they spoke only French or Algerian 
so we did not catch the point of their 
remarks. 

We had another wonderful view, too, 
Skirting along a hilltop we looked down 
on the harbor from a new vantage, and 
there in the center of the picture was our 
noble Kurfirst, looking like a leviathan 
among the lesser craft. We knew that 
she was big, but we never realized how 
big until then. Other steamers lay near 
her—sizable steamers, some of them, 
but she looked as if she could have them 
for a meal and take on a cargo besides, 
How beautiful and inspiring she looked. 
We were tempted to cheer. 

And now we drove home—that is, 
back to the fine streets near the water 
front where we were to leave the car- 
riages and wander about for awhile, at 
will. That was a wild splendid drive 
back to town. We had nothing com- 
pared with this. We were all princi- 
pals in a gorgeous procession that went ' 
dashing down boulevards and through 
villages and along streets, our drivers 
cracking their whips constantly at the 
scattering people who woke up long 
enough to make a fairly spry dash for 
safety. 

Oh, but it was grand! The open 
barouches, the racing teams, the crack- 
ing whips! Let the Arab horde have 
a care. They sank unoffending vessels; 
they reddened the sea with blood; they 
enslaved thousands; they martyred Ger- 
onimo. Let the whips crack—drive us 
fast over them! 

Still, I wasn’t quite so savage as I 
sound. I didn’t really wish to damage 
any of those Orientals. I only wanted 
to feel that I could do it and not have 
to pay a fine—not a big fine—and I in- 
vented the idea of taking a lot of those 
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cheap Arabs to America for automobil- 
ists to use up, and save money. 

When we got back to town, while the 
others were nosing about the shops, I 
slipped away and went up into the Arab 
quarter again, alone. - It was toward 
evening now, and 
it was twilight in 
there, and there 
was such a lot of 
humanity, among 
which I could not 
see a single Euro- 
pean face or dress. 

I realized that I 
was __ absolutely 
alone in that weird 
place and that 
these people had 
no love for the 
“Christian Dog.” 

I do not think 
I was afraid, but 
I thought of these 
things, and won- 
dered how many 
years would be 


likely to pass be- 


fore anybody 
would get a trace 
of what had be- 
come of me, if 
anything did be- 
come of me, and 
what that thing 
would be likely to 
be. Something free 
and handsome, ‘no 
doubt — some- 
thing with hot 
skewers and_boil- 
ing oil in it, or 
perhaps soft con- 
crete. 

Still, I couldn’t decide to turn back— 
not yet. If the place had been interest- 
ing by daylight, it was doubly so, now, 
in the dusk, with the noiseless, hooded 
figures slipping by; the silent coffee- 
drinkers in the half gloom—leaning over 
now and then, to whisper a little gossip, 
maybe, but usually abstracted, indiffer- 
ent. What could they ever have to gos- 
sip about, anyway? ‘They had no af- 
fairs. Their affairs all ended long ago. 

I came to an open place by and by, 
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a tiny square which proved to be a kind 

of secondhand market place. I altered 

all my standards of economy there in a 

few minutes. They were selling things 

that the poorest family of the East Side 

of New York would pitch into the 
garbage barrel. 
Broken bottles, tin 
cans, wretched bits 
of clothing, cracked 
clay water jars 
that only cost a 
few cents new. I 
had bought a new 
one myself as [ 
came along for 
eight cents—prob- 
ably an exorbitant 
price—and I dis- 
covered one in 
this lot that no 
doubt could be had 
for a few  cen- 
times. I began to 
feel a deep regret 
that I had not 
waited. 

Adjoining _ the 
market was a gam- 
ing place and 
coffee-house com- 
bined. Men squat- 
ting on the ground 
in the dusk played 
dominoes and chess 

\ \ wordlessly, never 
NN \\ WAY) «= looking up, only 
\ \} sipping their coffee 


i iN now and_ then, 
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wholly indifferent 
to time and change 
and death and the 
hereafter. I could 
have watched them 
longer, but it would really be dark pres- 
ently, and one must reach the ship by a 
certain hour. One could hardly get lost 
in the Arab quarter, for any downhill 
stair takes you toward the sea, but I did 
not know by which I had come, so I took 
the first one and started down. 

I walked pretty rapidly, and I looked 
over my shoulder now and then, because 
—well, never mind, I looked over my 
shoulder—and I would have been glad 
to see anything that looked like a Chris- 
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tian. Presently I felt that somebody 
was following me. I took a casual look 
and made up my mind that it was true. 
There were quantities of smoking, drink- 
ing people all about, but I didn’t feel 
any safer for that. I stepped aside pres- 
ently and stood still to let him pass. He 
did pass—a sinister looking Arab—but 
when I started on he stepped aside, too, 
and got behind me again. 

So I stopped and let him pass once 
more, and then it wasn’t necessary to 
maneuver again, for a few yards ahead 
the narrow Arab defile flowed into the 
lighter French thoroughfare. He was 
only a pickpocket, perhaps—there are 
said to be a good many in Algiers—but 
he was not a pleasant looking person, 
and I did not care to cultivate him at 
nightfall in that dim, time-forgotten 
place. 

I picked up some friends in the French 
quarter, and Laura and I drifted toward 
the ship, pressed by a gay crowd of 
merry-makers. It was carnival time, as 
before mentioned, and the air was full 
of confetti and the open-air cafés were 
crowded with persons of both sexes and 
every nation, drinking, smoking, and 
chattering, the air reeking with tobacco 
and the fumes of absinthe. Everywhere 
were the red and blue soldiers of France 
—Chasseurs d’Afrique and Zouaves— 
everywhere the fashionable French cos- 
tumes—everywhere the French tongue. 
And amidst that fashion and gayety of 
the West the fez and 
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them. Only I wish that next time we 
are to lose passengers I might make the 
selection. I would pick, for instance— 
no, on the whole, I am not the one to do 
it. Iam fond of all of our people. They 
are peculiar, most of them, as mentioned 
before—all of them, I believe, except me 
—but thinking it over I cannot decide 
on a single one that I would be willing 
to spare. Even the Porpoise—but we 
have grown to love the Porpoise, and the 
news that we are to lose him at Genoa 
saddens me. 


We Touch at Genoa. 


We were pitched from Algiers to 
Genoa—not all at one pitch, though we 
should have liked that better. A gale 
came up out of the north and, great ship 
as the Kurfiirst is, we stood alternately 
on our hind feet and our fore feet all the 
way over—two nights and a day—while 
the roar and howl of the wind were ap- 
palling. We changed our minds about 
the placid, dreamy disposition of the 
Mediterranean ; also, about sunny Italy. 

When the second morning came we 
were still a good way outside the harbor 
of Genoa, in the grip of such a norther 
and blizzard as tears through the Texas 
Panhandle and leaves dead cattle in its 
wake. Sunny Italy, indeed! The hills 
back of Genoa, when we could make 
them out at last, were white with snow. _ 
To go out on deck was to breast the 





the turban and the long 
flowing robe of the 
Orient mingled silent- 
ly, and here and there 
little groups of elderly, 
dignified sons of the 
desert stood in quiet 
corners, observing and 
thinking long thoughts. 
And this is the Algiers 
of to-day—the West 
dominant—the East a 
memory and a dream. 

We lost some of our 
passengers—the wrong 
ones—at Algiers. They 





penetrating, stinging 
beat of ‘the storm. 
But I stood it awhile 
to get an impression of 
the harbor. It is no 
harbor at all, but simply 
a little corner of open 
sea, partly inclosed by 
breakwaters that meas- 
urably protect vessels 
from heavy seas, when 
one can get through 
the entrance. With 
our mighty engines and 
powerful machinery we 
were beating and wal- 
lowing around the en- 








wanted to linger awhile 
in that lovely place, 
and no one could blame 


ONE DEAR OLD SOUL WAS IN NO 
HURRY FOR THE CABIN. 


trance for as much as 
two hours, I should 
think, before we could 
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get inside. You could stow that harbor 
of Genoa anywhere along the New York 
City water front, shipping and all, and 
then you would need to employ a tug- 
boat captain to find it for you. It is 
hard to understand how Genoa obtained 
her maritime importance in the old days. 

(I have just referred to the guide 
book. It says: “The magnificent harbor 
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I had faith in my German since my 
practice on the stewards, and I went 
into the place hopefully. What I 
wanted to ask was “ Where is Cook’s?” 
the first question that every tourist wants 
to ask when he finds himself lost and 
cold and hungry in a strange land. But 
being lost and cold and hungry con- 
fused me, I suppose, and I got mixed 


Be 


THE TEACHER SAT CROSSLEGGED ON A RAISED DAIS. 


of Genoa was the cause of the medieval 
prosperity of the city,” and adds, that it 
is about two miles in diameter. Very 
well; I take it all back. I was merely 
judging from observation. It’s got me 
into trouble before.) 

We were only to touch at Genoa; 
some more of our passengers were to 
leave us, and we were to take on the 
European contingent there. It was not 
expected that there would be much sight- 
seeing, especially on such a day, but some 
of us went ashore nevertheless. Laura, 
aged fourteen, and I were among those 
who went. We set out alone, were cap- 
tured immediately by a guide, repelled 
him, and temporarily escaped. It was 
a mistake, however; we discovered soon 
that a guide would have been better on 
this bitter, buffeting day. 

We had no idea where to go, and 
when we spoke to people about it, they 
replied in some dialect of Mulberry 
Street that ought not to be permitted 
at large. Laura tried her French on 
them presently, but with no visible ef- 
fect, though it had worked pretty well 
in Algiers. Then I discovered a Ger- 
man sign over a restaurant or some- 
thing, and I said I would get informa- 
tion there, 


in my adverbs, and when the sentence 
came out it somehow started with 
“Warum” instead of “Wo” so instead 
of asking “ Where is Cook’s?” I had 
asked “Why is Cook’s?” a question 
which I could have answered myself if 
I had only known what I was saying 
when I asked it. 

But I didn’t realize, and kept on ask- 
ing it, with a little more emphasis each 
time, and the landlord and the groups 
about the tables began to edge away and 
to reach for something handy and solid 
to use on a crazy man. I backed out 
then, and by the time I was outside I 
realized my slight mistake in the choice 
of words; but I did not go back to cor- 
rect my inquiry. I merely told Laura 
that those people in there did not seem 
very intelligent, and that was true, or 
they would have known that anybody is 
likely to say “why” when he means 
“ where,” especially in German. 

There are too many languages in the 
world, anyway. There is nothing so 
hopeless as to hunt for information in 
a place where not a soul understands 
your language, and where you can’t 
speak a word of his. The first man at 
your very side may have all the informa- 
tion you need right at his tongue’s end, 
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but it might as well be buried in a cellar 
so far as you are concerned. 

I am in deep sympathy with the peo- 
ple who invented Volapiik, and are try- 
ing to invent Esperanto. I never 
thought much about it before, but since 
I’ve been to Genoa I know I believe in 
those things. Only, I wish they’d adopt 
English as the universal speech. I find 
it plenty good enough. 

Laura and I made our way uphill and 
climbed some stairways, met a gendarme, 
got what seemed to be information, 
climbed down again, and met a man 
with a fishnet full of bread—caught in 
some back alley, from the looks of it. 
Then we followed a car track awhile 
along the deserted street, past black, des- 
olate-looking houses, and were cold and 
discouraged and desperate, when sud- 
denly, right out of heaven, came that 
guide, who had been following us all the 
time, of course, and realized that the 
psychological moment had come. 

We could have fallen on his neck for 
pure joy. Everything became all right, 
then. He could understand what we 
said, and we could understand what he 


said; we tried him repeatedly and he 


could do it every time. That was joy 
and occupation enough at first. Then 
we asked him ‘“ Where was Cook’s?” 
and he knew that, too. It was wonder- 
ful. 

We grew to love that guide like a 
brother. It’s marvelous how soon and 
fondly you can learn to love a rescuer 
like that when you are a stranger in a 
strange land and have been sinking help- 
lessly in a sea of unknown words. 

He was a good soul, too; attentive 
without being officious, anxious to show 
us as much as possible in the brief space 
of our visit. He led us through the nar- 
row, cleftlike streets of the old city; he 
pointed out the birthplace of Columbus 
and portions of the old city wall; he 
conducted us to the Hotel de Ville 
(the old Fieschi palace) where we de- 
cided to have luncheon; he led us back 
to the ship at last, and trusted me while 
I went aboard to get the five lira of his 
charge. 

Whatever the Genoese guides were in 
the old days, this one was a jewel. If 
I had any voice in the matter Genoa 
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would inscribe a tablet to a man like 
that and put his bones in a silver box 
and label them “St. John the Baptist” 
instead of the set of St. John bones they 
now have in the Cathedral of St. Loren- 
zo which he pointed out to us. 

But the Cathedral itself was interest- 
ing enough. It was built in the ninth 
century, he said, and the elaborate front 
is well preserved. It is the first church 
we have seen that has interested us, and 
Laura noticed again the absence of seats; 
for they kneel, on this side of the water, 
and know not the comfort of pews. 

We passed palaces galore in Genoa, 
but we had only time to glance in, ex- 
cept at the Fieschi where we lunched, 
and later were shown the rooms where 
the famous conspiracy took place. I 
don’t know what the conspiracy was, but 
the guide book spoke of it as “the famous 
conspiracy,” so everybody but me will 
know just which one is meant. It prob- 
ably concerned the Ghibellines and the 
Guelphs and had strangling in it and 
poison—three kinds, slow, medium, and 
swift—these features being usually iden- 
tified with the early Italian school. 

The dim mysterious streets of Genoa 
interested us—many of the houses fres- 
coed outside—and the old city gates, dat- 
ing back to the crusades; also some Eng- 
lish signs, one of which said— 


DINNER 3 LIRA, WINE ENCLOSED, 


and another— 


MILK FOR SALE, OR TO LET. 


I am in favor of those people learning 
English, but not too well. The pic- 
turesque standard of those signs is about 
right. 

Our new passengers were crowding 
aboard the ship when we returned. 
They were a polyglot assortment, Eng- 
lish, German, French, Hungarian—a 
happy-looking lot, certainly, and eager 
for the housing and comfort of the ship. 
But one dear old soul, a German music- 
master—anyone could tell that at first 
glance—was in no hurry for the cabin. 
He had been looking forward to that 
trip—perhaps it was his first sight of the 
sea and shipping and all the things he 
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had wanted so long. He came to where 
j. was looking over the rail, his head 
bare, his white hair blowing in the wind. 
He looked at me anxiously; 

“ Haben Sie Deutsch?” he asked. 

I confessed that I still had a small, 
broken assortment of German on hand, 
such as it was. He pointed excitedly 
to a vessel lying near us—a Greek ship 
with an undecipherable name in the 
Greek characters. 


WE GREW TO LOVE THAT GUIDE LIKE 
A BROTHER. 


“Greek,” he said, “it is Greek—a ves- 
sel from Greece!” 

He was deeply moved. To him that 
vessel—a rather poor, grimy affair— 
with its name in the characters of Homer 
and A‘schylus was a thing to make his 
blood leap and his eyes grow moist, be- 
cause to him it meant the marvel and 
story of a land made visible—the first 
breath of realization of what before had 
been just a golden dream. I had been 
thinking of those things, too, and we did 
not mind the cold, but stood looking 
down at the Greek vessel while we 
sailed away. 

But a change has come over the spirit 
of our ship. It is a good ship still, with 
a goodly company—only it is not the 
same. We lost some good people in 
Genoa and we took on this European in- 
vasion. It is educational, and here in 
the smoking room I could pick up all the 
languages I need so much if I were 
willing to listen and had an ear for such 
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things. I could pick up customs, too. 
It is after dinner, and the smoking room 
is crowded with mingled races of both 
sexes, who have come in for their coffee 
and their cigarettes; their gossip and 
their games. Over there in one corner 
is a French group—Parisian, without 
doubt—the women are certainly that, 
otherwise they could not chatter and 
handle their cigarettes in that dainty 
way—and they are going on and waving 
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their hands and turning their eyes to 
heaven in the interest and ecstasy of 
their enjoyment. 

Games do not interest them—they 
are in themselves sufficient diversion to 
one another. It is different with a group 
of Germans at the next table; they have 
settled down to cards—pinochle, likely 
enough—and they arc playing it soberly 
—as soberly as that other group who are 
absorbed in chess. At still another table 
a game of poker is being organized, and 
from that direction comes the beloved 
American tongue, carrying such words 
as “What’s the blue chips worth?” 
“Shall we play jack pots?” “Does the 
dealer ante?” and in these familiar 
echoes I recognize the voices of friends. 

The center of the smoking room is dif- 
ferent. The tables there are filled with 
a variegated lot of men and women, all 
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talking together, each pursuing a differ- 
ent subject—each speaking a language 
of his own. Every nation of Europe, I 
should think, is represented there—it is 
a sort of lingual congress in open ses- 
sion. 

The Reprobates no longer own the 
smoking room. ‘They are huddled off 
in a corner over their game of piquet, 
and they have a sort of cowed, helpless 
look. Only now and then I can see the 
Colonel jerk his hat a bit lower and hear 
him say, “Hell, Joe!” as the Apostle 
lays down his final cards. Then I recog- 
nize that we are still here and somewhat 
in evidence, though our atmosphere is 
not the same. 

That couldn’t be expected. When 
you have set out with a crowd of pleas- 
ure-seeking irresponsibles, gathered up at 
random, and have become a bit of the 
amalgamation that takes place in two 
weeks’ mixing, you somehow feel that a 
certain unity has resulted from that proc- 
ess and you are reluctant about seeing 
it disturbed. You feel a personal loss 
in every face that goes—a personal griev- 
ance in every stranger that intrudes. 


BRINGING 
DOORS 


=|HE outdoors is self- 

1 ventilating. It is only 

when we cut a chunk 

out of it with boards 

and bricks and inclose 

it box-fashion between 

£24 four walls, establishing 

a monopoly on a cubic section of the Uni- 
verse, that we begin to get into trouble. 
Outdoors, Nature will do our ventilating 
for us. Indoors, we have to do it for 
ourselves, and with all of our “gude 
conceit 0’ oorsel’s,” we must admit that 
we haven’t made much of a success of it 
so far, either practically or theoretically. 
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The: ship’s family has become a sort 
of club. It has formed itself into groups 
and has discussed its members individ- 
ually and collectively. It has found out 
their business and perhaps some of the 
hopes and ambitions, and even some of 
the sorrows of each member. Then, 
suddenly, here is a new group of people 
that breaks in. You know nothing about 
them—they know nothing about you. 
They are good people, and you will learn 
to like some of them—perhaps all of 
them—in time. Yet you regard them 
doubtfully. Rearrangement is never 
easy, and the process of amalgamation 
will be slow. 

Oh, well, it is ever thus, and it is the 
very evanescence of things that makes 
them worth while. That old crowd of 
ours would have grown deadly tired of 
one another if there hadn’t been always 
the prospect and imminence of change. 
And, anyhow, this is far more pictur- 
esque, and we are sailing to-night before 
the wind, over a smooth sea, for Malta, 
and it has grown warm outside and the 
lights of Corsica are on our starboard 
bow. 


THE OUT 
INDOORS 


BY DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON A.M., M.D. 


With all of our ingenuity, the best 
that we have been able to accomplish in 
the line of ventilating is to abandon our 
monopoly upon our room space and call 
in Nature to do the job; in other words, 
to make our rooms indoors as nearly as 
possible parts of all outdoors by throw- 
ing doors and windows wide, either con- 
stantly, or at frequent intervals, accord- 
ing to the temperature. 

Ali attempts at, or methods of, ven- 
tilating a room at secondhand, have so 
far proved unsatisfactory. In the major- 
ity of cases, the more elaborate, compli- 
cated, and ingenious they are, the greater 
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the dissatisfaction experienced by those 
who have to breathe the air. They work 
beautifully and ventilate to perfection, 
to the delight and satisfaction of their 
inventors and the engineers who operate 
them, but the children and the teachers 
in schoolrooms supplied by them tell a 
different story. They will deliver sys- 
tematically so many cubic feet per hour 
per child of a chemically pure mixture 
of oxygen and nitrogen, free from car- 
bon dioxide, with the dust and impurities 
filtered out of it, sterilized by heat, 
cooled to the precise temperature at 
which it is to be inhaled into the lungs— 
but it isn’t fresh air. 

It is cooked air, killed air, with all 
the life and freshness taken out of it— 
what Mr. Mantalini would have called 
a “demnition product.” It seems to be 
like sterilized milk or distilled water— 
germ free—theoretically perfect, but you 
can’t live and thrive on it. 

Practically, we must judge fresh air 
like the classic “handsome,” not so much 
by what it is as by what it does. If it 
makes those who breathe it under normal 
conditions feel fresh, it is fresh. If it 
doesn’t, it isn’t. We must always re- 
member that we are not ventilating 
rooms, but people. 

This is no reflection on the inventors 
of systems of ventilation. On the con- 
trary, it is a frank confession of our 
ignorance as hygienists, as to exactly 
what constitutes “pure air,” or to put it 
more precisely, what the elements are 
which render air impure or unfit for 
breathing. The better class of inventors 
and engineers, by fans, forced draught, 
and suction have “delivered the goods,” 
in the language of the day, according to 
our specifications. 

We were even more disappointed than 
they to find that they did not fill the 
bill. But an “honest confession” is ex- 
ceedingly “good for the soul,’ and our 
comparative failure in our more ambi- 
tious efforts has led us to reéxamine 
more carefully and radically what are 
the qualities which we wish to secure 
and what are those which we wish to 
avoid in good air for breathing purposes? 
In other words, what is really fresh air? 

Strange as it may seem, this practical 
failure of our most elaborate and scien- 
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tific attempts at ventilation, while theo- 
retically discouraging, is really just the 
contrary, from a practical point of view. 
In short, it has led us to define “fresh 
air,’ as a working concept, as air which 
is simply what its name implies, fresh 
from outdoors. Wherever you get this 
into a room, you get good “lung food.” 
Wherever you don’t—poor “lung food.” 

In cther words, the simple, everyday 
method of ventilating, which is within 
reach of ninety per cent of us, day and 
night, through open windows and doors, 
is the one that gives not only the best, 
but the only satisfactory results. It re- 
quires constant and intelligent attention. 
It must be, as the artist Turner said of 
his colors, “mixed with brains.” But 
that is one of its advantages. 


What We Cannot Do 


One of the things which we had for- 
gotten, but which our failure to secure 
automatic and constantly perfect ven- 
tilation without thought or effort has 
brought us back to with emphasis, is that 
it is not only impossible but against good 
hygienic policy to attempt to ventilate or 
heat any room in such a way that healthy 
individuals will be able to remain there 
without discomfort for more than four 
or five hours at a stretch, except when 
asleep. 

Practically, one of the best ways to 
ventilate a room, is to turn its occupants 
out of doors at regular and frequent in- 
tervals. This is particularly true of 
school children, indoor workers, and busy 
housewives. Man is not built to live 
indoors. While his body engine is run 
chiefly by the bottled-up sunshine con- 
tained in his food, and its furnace 
draught is supplied by the oxygen of 
the atmosphere wherever found, he still 
must take a certain proportion of both 
these sources of energy and purification 
at first hand in the open air. 

Perhaps a brief statement of the things 
that we have unlearned—the things that 
we know we don’t know about fresh and 
foul air—would be profitable here, for 
the purpose of emphasizing the value 
of a direct appeal to Nature and her 
methods. 

It must be premised that this subject 
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of ventilation is one of the most com- 
plicated and difficult which confronts the 
sanitarian and that only the crudest and 
roughest outline of it can be presented 
here, with apologies for many apparently 
dogmatic statements. In the first place, 
inasmuch as the burnings or combustions 
in the body which constitute so large a 
part of life and its processes are carried 
out by oxygen, which forms about one 
fifth of the bulk and all the active part 
of atmospheric air, it was naturally sup- 
posed that foulness of air was due to a 
diminution in the amount of oxygen. 

Much to our surprise, the earliest of 
our systematic studies completely explod- 
ed this impression, since air becomes im- 
possible of respiration long before the 
percentage of oxygen has been exhausted 
below that which is necessary to sustain 
life. The foulest of indoor air in the 
worst tenement rooms still contains from 
twenty to fifty per cent more oxygen 
than is needed to support life. More 
than this, it was quickly discovered that 
our converse impression, that since ox- 
ygen was literally the “breath of life,” 
an increase of the oxygen in the air 
would increase the vigor and rapidity of 
life processes, was equally unfounded. 

While inanimate materials will burn 
in an atmosphere of pure oxygen with 
much greater vigor, and substances like a 
watch spring, for instance, which would 
not burn at all in common air, will con- 
sume with great rapidity in pure oxygen, 
life processes are not similarly affected. 
The mouse or bird which is put under 
a bell jar filled with pure oxygen, while 
it will run round with great vigor for a 
time, dies quite as certainly as if plunged 
into pure nitrogen, the other constituent 
of the air, or into water. In fact, its 
apparent signs of increased life and ani- 
mation are merely the first symptoms of 
an irritant poisoning. 

The scores of well-meant efforts to 
supply an increased amount of oxygen 
in the air of schoolrooms and theaters 
have completely gone by the board, as 
they failed to relieve the sensations of 
closeness, headache, and discomfort, even 
before they were found to be based upon 
a mistaken theory. Even the much- 
vaunted apparatuses for liberating ozone 
in buildings, advertised under the allur- 
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ing caption of “Mountain Air in Your 
Bedroom,” are on no better basis, 

Physiologists have shown that the 
blood in the lungs will absorb oxygen at 
a comparatively fixed rate, determined by 
the demands of the body, and that this 
rate cannot be increased by increasing 
the amount of oxygen present in the air, 
or even of the amount of air in the lungs, 
If you want to “purify your blood,” it 
is of little value to inflate your chest 
pouter-pigeon fashion. The blood in 
your lungs takes up just as much oxygen 
as your muscles call for, and no more. 
Exercise your legs instead of your di- 
aphragm and chest. Even the inhalation 
of pure oxygen in diseases of the lungs 
has yielded disappointing results and is 
gravely questioned as to its theoretical 
basis. 


Carbon Dioxide Not Sole Danger 


Next after the oxygen-hunger theory 
came naturally that of the excess of waste 
products in the air, as constituting foul- 
ness. As the largest and most important 
waste gas thrown off from the lungs is 
carbon dioxide (or as it was at one time 
inaccurately termed “carbonic acid”), it 
was natural to clutch at this as the cause 
of the injurious symptoms. A careful 
study of expired and foul air, however, 
soon led us to a similar surprising con- 
clusion in regard to this gas. 

What made us the more ready to 
blame it was that it was already known 
to be poisonous, as illustrated by its ac- 
cumulation at the bottom of wells and in 
badly ventilated shafts and workings of 
mines, where under the expressive name 
of “choke damp” it has caused the loss 
of hundreds of lives. 

Careful experimentation, however, 
both upon the experimenters themselves 
and upon animals, showed that long be- 
fore the proportion of carbon dioxide in 
the air had reached the level at which it 
could be even mildly poisonous and in- 
jurious, the air of a given room or ex- 
perimental chamber had become utterly 
unfit for respiration and would cause 
headache, dizziness, sense of suffocation, 
and even fainting and collapse. So 
striking was the disproportion that only 
about one tenth of the amount of carbon 
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dioxide necessary to produce poisonous 
symptoms when mixed with pure air is 
found to be present in the air of the 
foulest room or experimental chamber. 

As the well-known effects of breathing 
foul air were so obviously similar to 
those of a depressant or narcotic poison, 
it was next supposed that certain other 
excretory substances in gaseous form 
which were thrown off from the lungs 
or skin, much smaller in amount than 
the carbon dioxide, but more intensely 
poisonous, were the cause of the disturb- 
ances. But the most careful search for 
and study of these products has proved 
so far almost equally disappointing. 

They are, it is true, present, both in 
the air breathed out from the lungs and 
in that of foul or stuffy rooms where 
considerable numbers of individuals are 
present, as anyone with a normal sense 
of smell can readily discover for himself. 
But they are only discoverable, in any 
form as yet identified, in exceedingly 
small quantities, mere traces, in fact. 
And, further, such of them as have been 
definitely isolated are found to be only 
very moderately poisonous, even in 
considerable amounts. 

In the amounts in which they are 
actually present they can hardly be re- 
garded as in any way injurious. More- 
over, it is found that by the use of vapors 
or sprays which would precipitate or 
neutralize these poisonous products, the 
sense of oppression and suffocation was 
not relieved, nor the air made more 
breathable. 

One curious positive fact was, how- 
ever, elicited, and that was that a very 
considerable element in the sense of op- 
pression and suffocation was that of in- 
creased temperature or heat. When this 
was reduced by the circulation of iced 
water or cold vapors through pipes sur- 
rounding the experimental chamber, the 
sense of oppression was considerably re- 
lieved. Stranger yet, if a man’s body 
is shut in an air-tight cabinet with his 
head outside, so that he breathes fresh 
air, symptoms of discomfort and a sense 
of suffocation develop, though much more 
slowly than when his head is included. 

Even such an apparently lifting-one- 
self-by-one’s-own-boot-straps sort of pro- 
cedure as setting the air in rapid motion 
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by means of an electric fan or waving 
shutter would also relieve the sense of 
suffocation. ‘This is due to the cooling 
of the surface of the body by these cur- 
rents, which helps to explain why the 
use of the electric fan, even in a com- 
paratively tightly closed room, or the 
waving of an Indian punkah, which sim- 
ply swashes the air backward and for- 
ward without causing any continuous 
current in one direction, gives such a 
degree of relief from the sense of suf- 
focation in hot weather. 


Fresh Air the Only Cure 


In short, all chemical, scientific, or 
patent mechanical methods of treating 
the air, whether by the generation of 
oxygen or ozone, the precipitation or 
washing out of the carbonic acid or of 
the nitrogenous excreta, have failed ut- 
terly to relieve the oppression and dis- 
tress due to breathing foul air. Even 
the supply of a given number of cubic 
feet of washed, sterilized, and warmed 
air will only in part relieve them, leav- 
ing us face to face with the old and long- 
tested method of letting in an abundant 
rush of fresh air from the outside as the 
only effective cure. 

Of course, the objection will be raised 
at once that this method, simple as it 
sounds and effective as it is, though all 
very well in summer time, is difficult of 
operation in cold weather. In a cli- 
mate where ‘tis always May,” we may 
sit and work and sleep in rooms with the 
windows and even the door wide open, 
but hardly in our Northern December. 
This is unquestionably the serious prac- 
tical crux of the whole problem. 

One of the chief reasons why the death 
rate, not merely from diseases of the 
lungs, but from all causes, is invariably 
anywhere in the North Temperate Zone 
from ten to forty per cent higher in 
winter than in summer is this difficulty 
in combining a proper supply of fresh 
air with the modicum of heat necessary 
to life. It is not the cold as such that 
causes disease, but the overcrowding and 
underventilation it drives us to. The 
problem, however, is far from a hopeless 
one. In fact, its solution is already in 
plain sight, with a fair amount of intel- 
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ligence, and not too much economy in 
the matter of fuel. 

In the first place, like every other 
situation in Nature, it has its compensa- 
tions. We have already on our side in 
the winter time a natural force tending 
to promote ventilation which is absent in 
summer, in the shape of the higher tem- 
perature of the indoor air. Everyone 
knows that air, like most substances, ex- 
pands as it becomes warmer. When it 
expands, it naturally becomes lighter and 
tends to rise above the colder air. 

This law is at the bottom of the well- 
known roaring draught, which can be 
not merely felt, but heard, and even seen 
in an open fireplace with a brisk blaze 
going. Now our houses and rooms are 
supposed to be water-tight and as nearly 
air-tight as possible. At least it is the 
aim of the builder to make them so. 


Walls Not Air-tight 


But practically they fall very far short 
of this, not only on account of the in- 
numerable possibilities for leaks and 
cracks around door and window open- 
ings, under the eaves of roofs, at the 
inlet or escape of ventilating pipes and 
the wide-open chimneys, but also for 
the reason that most of our building 
materials are more or less porous or 
permeable to air. Wood, unless very 
heavily and frequently painted, is dis- 
tinctly so; while a brick, as is well known 
can be used readily for filtration pur- 
poses, and any form of air pump or other 
apparatus capable of raising the pressure 
of air can drive an appreciable current 
through a brick wall. 

Consequently, our entire houses in 
winter time, being warmed both by our 
heating and cooking fires and by heat 
given off from the bodies of their in- 
mates, act as a sort of big, slow-draught, 
base-burner stove, sending up a current 
of warm air from doors, windows, roof, 
and chimneys, and sucking in through 
walls, windows, and other leaks a con- 
tinuous current of cold air to take its 
place. 

It appears, then, that we really secure 
in winter, with anything like an ade- 
quate amount of windows and doors 
and a not too abominably tight and per- 
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fect house construction, a considerable 
amount of involuntary, or what might 
be termed “natural,” ventilation. This, 
however, is far from being adequate for 
our demands. 

While we deeply regret the necessity 
of disturbing such a hoary and venerable 
belief, with so many delightful and com- 
forting associations connected with it, as 
that of the “perfect ventilation” ob- 
tained by means of an open fireplace, 
candor compels us to state that the nat- 
ural method of ventilation, either by 
means of an open fireplace or an or- 
dinary stove, is neither adequate nor 
satisfactory. It is not adequate because, 
except in the leakiest of rooms, the 
amount of change made in the air is in- 
sufficient. 

The second and most vital reason is 
that the cold air which enters for the 
most part comes in at a level where it is 
of the least value for respiration, viz., 
from one to three feet above the floor, 
and is sucked directly into the fire and 
shot up the chimney, thus producing an 
unpleasant sensation of draught upon the 
feet and lower limbs while doing very 
little to purify the air at or above the 
level of the mouth. This latter is the 
only air in the room that we can breathe. 

In other words, the fire gets the bulk 
of the fresh air, and leaves the occupants 
of the room the foul air, which being 
warm tends to rise toward the ceiling. 
The fire draws plenty of fresh air for 
itself, but it doesn’t give any of it back 
for the use of the human occupants of 
the room. All the benefit they get is 
from such of the cold air as they may be 
able to breathe during its rush toward 
the fireplace. Hence, while an open 
fire provides a much larger involuntary 
change of air than a closed stove, its 
mere presence in a room by no means 
solves the problem of ventilation for that 
room, as is often fondly supposed. 

It is a very pretty thing to look at and 
an excellent means of providing health- 
ful exercise by causing the occupants of 
the room to take their turn in standing 
or sitting directly in front of it and 
turning themselves round and round, like 
meat on a spit, to keep from being chilled 
on one side and roasted on the other. 
But it is almost as much of a broken 
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reed for purposes of ventilation as of 
warming in really severe weather. As 
an ornamental addition to a room already 
really warmed by furnace or steam heat, 
and as a temporary resource and addition 
to comfort during the unsettled weather 
of spring and fall, before the main heat- 
ing system is in operation, it is most ex- 
cellent, but it can only be regarded as 
an addition to methods of real ventila- 
tion and real heating. 

That pitiable modern parody upon the 
open fire, the gas log, is even less useful 
as a means of ventilation and may easily 
become an enemy in disguise. ‘The com- 
bustion is so rapid, in proportion to the 
heat generated, and such large amounts 
of carbon dioxide are formed, that it 
doesn’t draw as well as the open wood 
or coal fire, with its slower but noisier 
and brighter combustion. So that while 
part of the poisonous gases of combustion 
pass up the chimney and draw a certain 
amount of air through the room in the 
process, another part are exceedingly 
likely, except in very well-built gas 
grates, to pass out into the room. 

The tendency of modern builders is to 
economize space ‘and turn the roomy, 
old-fashioned chimney into a mere eight- 
inch or even six-inch pipe. Further than 
this, in the large volume of gas poured 
out and the often inadequate expanse of 
surface over which it is burned, some 
part of the gas is almost certain to escape 
full combustion and to be given off, not 
as the comparatively harmless carbon 
dioxide, but as the deadly carbon monox- 
ide, the gas which has such a deadly 
record of distressing fatalities from badly 
arranged gas heaters in bath rooms and 
elsewhere. 

The use of a gas log in a room often 
produces in a comparatively short time 
a sensation which is distinctly disagree- 
able and oppressive, especially to one 
coming fresh from the open air. In fact, 
to be perfectly safe it is advisable to 
count the average gas grate as adding to 
the pollution of the air instead of di- 
minishing it, and to ventilate according- 
ly. Gas stoves and heaters that have no 
flue should, of course, always be so 
counted and allowed for, if used at all. 
And even the ordinary gas jet is a greedy 
competitor of the human occupants of a 
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room for whatever fresh air may be 
present. 

In ventilating a room, a gas jet should 
be counted roughly as an extra person, 
and a gas stove or gas log as from two 
to five such. 

Modern progress is distinctly in the 
direction of improvement, as the electric 
incandescent light is by far the most 
wholesome method of illumination which 
has yet been devised, adding no injurious 
element to the air in which it burns, 
except possibly very minute traces of 
nitric acid from the arc light. Nor is 
this advantage merely imaginary; one of 
the great London banks reported some 
years ago that among its several hundred 
employees the absence on account of 
illness had been distinctly reduced since 
the substitution of electric light for gas. 


Both a Problem and a Remedy 


This inevitable tendency of hot air to 
rise presents us with our most trouble- 
some problems of indoor ventilation. It 
illustrates also one of the penalties and 
responsibilities of monopoly. Out of 
doors it is the mainspring of Nature’s 
great system of world ventilation. 
Without it, our climate would consist 
simply of a belt of scorching tropics and 
a zone of frozen North. 

The air at the equator and in the 
tropics, heated by the vertical rays of the 
sun, rises rapidly from the earth’s sur- 
face to the highest levels of the atmos- 
phere. As it rises, it creates a partial 
vacuum, and into this rushes the cooler 
air from the regions north and south of 
the equator. When this heated air has 
risen to a certain level and overflowed 
in both directions from the equator, it 
again becomes cooler, falls again toward 
the earth, and is sucked back into the 
partial vacuum at the equator, thus mak- 
ing a perpetual “pot-boiling” circulation 
of the world’s atmosphere, melting the 
snows of the North, bringing them down 
in rain upon the temperate zones, and 
tempering the heat of the tropics. 

A similar process in our liquid at- 
mosphere, the ocean, gives rise to the 
Gulf Stream and the Japan Current. 
The same procedure is the motor force 
of most of our local and seasonal winds. 
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But when we come to cut off even the 
tiniest section of the Universe and to 
close it within four walls, we find that 
we have caged what to our exasperated 
eye seems like a demon. Slave as we 
will to heat a room equally, the hot air 
promptly rises and banks against the ceil- 
ing, leaving our feet and often a con- 
siderable part of our bodies shivering in 
a pool of cold air. 


Banking Up the Air 


This is bad enough merely from the 
point of view of warmth, but unfor- 
tunately it is almost equally so from that 
of ventilation. ‘The average tempera- 
ture of a warm room is from sixty-five 
to seventy-five degrees. Eighty degrees 
would be distinctly hot, while every 
particle of air which has been given off 
from our lungs has been heated to the 
temperature of the body, blood heat, 
over ninety-eight degrees. 

Consequently, the breathed, or impure, 
air in a room tends to rise rapidly to- 
ward the ceiling, where, if it be pre- 
vented from escaping, it will bank or 


dam up, so that it is unfortunately quite 
possible for us to be sitting in a room, 
with our heads, which do practically all 
the breathing for our bodies, in a stratum 
or lake of hot, foul air, and the greater 
part of our bodies in a pool of cold 


fresh air. The latter, of course, is of 
little more use to us for breathing pur- 
poses than if it were outdoors. This is 
why windows should always be opened 
at the top to permit the escape of the bad 
air and the inrush of cool fresh air as 
high up as possible where we can breathe 
it. 

Whichever way you turn, whatever 
device you resort to, you find yourself 
faced with this impasse—that you can- 
not keep the warm air down any more 
than the “good man” of proverbial litera- 
ture. It would take volumes even to 
describe the devices and systems which 
have been invented for the purpose of 
getting rid of this difficulty—the hot, hot 
ceiling, and the cold, cold floor. The 
more vigorously and effectively you heat 
your home—and it must be remembered 
that in most problems of heating and 
ventilation it is not heat in the abstract 
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we are dealing with, but heated or 
warmed air—the more promptly it will 
rise to the ceiling and leave the floor 
cold. 

One day, however, a great truth 
dawned upon the mind of the distracted 
householder, and that was that the floor 
of one room is practically the ceiling of 
the room below. Follow this principle 
down through the house and into the 
cellar and apply it there, and the prob- 
lem of floor-heating, while still a per- 
plexing one, is more nearly solved than 
it ever has been before. A cellar should 
not simply be a place high enough to 
hold a furnace and big enough to store 
coal and ashes, but a place for drying, 
warming, and ventilating the floors of 
the living rooms above. 

A warm, dry cellar is literally and 
actually the foundation of a warm, dry, 
well-ventilated house. The evolution of 
the cellar is an interesting study in the 
slow development of human intelligence. 
It was devised originally simply as a 
subterranean, frost-proof pit, or cave, 
under the house, in which could be 
stored first wines, and later apples, 
potatoes, cabbages, and other perishable 
fruits, together with milk, butter, and 
cheese. Next it was utilized, when the 
absurd insufficiency of stoves and fire- 
places for heating purposes was recog- 
nized, as a convenient place to put the 
furnace. Then it was raised above 
ground to make the furnace draw better, 
and lighted and ventilated, until now it 
has become one of the most important 
sections of the house from a sanitary 
point of view. 

From a hygienic point of view, it is a 
matter of comparative indifference what 
is the source or character of the heat 
supplied to a room, providing it be ade- 
quate in amount to permit of the free 
admission of cool, fresh air through open 
windows. Have your room warm enough 
to sit in with the windows open. The 
advantages of the different forms of 
heating, hot-air furnaces, steam, hot 
water, may be decided entirely upon the 
grounds of their efficiency, expense, and 
ease or difficulty of operation. Here 
again, modern improvements are not 
merely not unhealthful, but distinctly 
superior from a sanitary point of view to 
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any before known, for reasons which 
have already been explained. 

A stove as a means of heating must be 
considered out of date. Every house 
should be provided with a cellar, not 
only as a means of dryness and drainage, 
but also for warming the floors of the 
main living rooms. With the improve- 
ments and simplifications that have been 
made in furnace construction, any house 
of more than four rooms can be equipped 
with a furnace and heated by it at a 
comparatively trifling initial expense and 
with actual saving of labor and fuel, to 
say nothing of avoiding coal dirt and 
ashes in the living rooms. Once get a 
proper amount of heat distributed about 
the different rooms; then if your window 
space is properly arranged for purposes 
of lighting and of ventilation in summer 
time, the solution of the fresh-air prob- 
lem is in your own hands. 


Equable Temperature Not Necessary 


The remaining difficulties to be faced, 
given these conditions, are the dread of a 
draught and the impression that changes 
in temperature are to be avoided, that an 
equable temperature is the ideal. Both 
of these rest largely on misconceptions, 
the first of which we have already dis- 
cussed at some length. A current of cool, 
fresh air, in a well-lighted, well-ven- 
tilated room, even if it blows in moderate 
degree on the face or body, seldom does 
harm and almost always does good. 

As to an equable temperature or con- 
stant heat, this, instead of being bene- 
ficial, is now regarded as unnecessary, if 
not actually injurious. In studies of 
climate, from the point of view of health, 
the conclusion was reached some years 
ago, and is being strengthened every day, 
that while a mild and equable climate is 
of distinct advantage to invalids who are 
unable to endure shocks and changes, for 
individuals in average health a distinct 
amount of change between day and night 
and between different seasons is not only 
not injurious, but stimulating and help- 
ful. 

Even in hospitals, where patients are 
compelled to remain in one room and 
one atmosphere day and night, it has 
been found beneficial to arrange delib- 
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erately for one or more variations of 
temperature in the course of the twenty- 
four hours. The night temperature is 
required to be at least ten degrees lower 
than that of the day. More than this, 
experiments in the extension of the open- 
air treatment from tuberculosis to ty- 
phoid, pneumonia, diphtheria, and other 
diseases, have led physicians to favor the 
frequent throwing open of both doors 
and windows in hospital wards, with of 
course marked lowering of the tempera- 
ture, and providing even chronic wards 
with balconies and porches on which the 
beds of the patients can be pushed dur- 
ing suitable weather. 

Any room which is lived in or worked 
in, no matter how elaborate and effective 
a system of artificial ventilation it may 
possess, should have doors and windows 
thrown wide open and the winds of 
heaven allowed to blow through it at 
least every two hours. Bedrooms should 
be kept in this condition all night long, 
through open windows, except in the 
stormiest weather. 

We have confessed frankly that we do 
not as yet know exactly what constitutes 
foul air, or causes it. Fortunately our 
difficulty is only a theoretical, not a 
practical, one. Though the elements of 
foulness in air escape our laboratory 
tests in large measure, we have one prac- 
tical test at the disposal—not exactly in 
the hands but on the face—of every one 
of us, which is thoroughly reliable, and 
that is our sense of smell. If on going 
into a room from the open air, we find 
that it smells “mousey,” or stuffy, or 
close, then we may be sure that that 
room is not properly ventilated. 

We can unfortunately educate our- 
selves to anything, and the sense of smell 
is no exception. So we must be prepared 
for the rejoinder from those who have 
been occupying that room when we 
enter, that they “do not notice anything 
out of the way.” The offensive odors 
have accumulated so gradually that their 
olfactory nerves have become deadened 
to them, so that they no longer affect 
them unpleasantly. If we would unhes- 
itatingly and vigorously “follow our 
noses” in the matter of the air we breathe 
as well as of the food we eat, we should 
escape many a danger to health. 
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7 R. BURROUGHS in 
one of his articles, at- 
tempting to prove that 
animals, _ includ- 
ing birds, cannot rea- 
son, tells us about a 
“A Mm sparrow that pecked 
against a windowpane where he saw his 
image. I had just been witnessing the 
fury of a robin who was determined to 
demolish his imagined rival, but to me it 
seemed that if the birds had had our three 
thousand years’ experience of glass-mak- 
ing, they would find less difficulty in 
solving this problem; and if I had their 
heredity I would probably be able to 
build an oriole’s nest—which I confess 
I cannot, even with hands and tools. 

But if this failure of my robin to un- 
derstand reflection, proves that he can- 
not reason, then my collie, who has 
solved the problem so thoroughly that 
he pays no attention to his image in the 
glass, is proved to have reason. My cat 
also looks into a looking-glass always 
with a momentary surprise, but imme- 
diately her wits correct her senses and 
with a half crack of her tail, she goes 
on—as if to say, ‘““What foolishness is 
that?” That cat reasoned it out, in 
spite of a bias of heredity or “instinct” 
to fight everything in the shape of a 
rival. 

Bird society is in some ways better or- 
ganized than our own. ‘They spend 
little time building houses, although I 
have seen a goldfinch’s nest that for 
esthetic qualities surpassed the finest of 
our mansions. It was built for use, and 
with no superfluous rooms to sweep. 
After being once used it was deserted, 
and I have nowhere seen a list of de- 
serted bird homes. 

It was,fitted exactly to its use, and I 
have never seen a bird’s nest that could 
just as well have been placed on another 
limb. Robins occasionally use a nest 
twice, never three times so far as I have 
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observed, but I am not sure of any other 
bird using a nest even twice. 

Mr. Burroughs again suggests that 
we must not count in this nest-building 
as reasoning, or the ornamentation as 
art. He says: “I have often asked my- 
self if we should count it an act of in- 
telligent foresight in the birds when they 
build their nests near our houses, ap- 
parently seeking protection from their 
enemies which such places are supposed 
to afford. How should a robin or a 
phoebe or a bluebird, or any other bird, 
know that its enemies are less bold than 
itself?” 

Why, most assuredly, my dear sir, by 
the use of observation and reason. I 
am quite sure that my birds know me 
and know that there is safety around my 
house. About my porches and under my 
balconies I can show you five robins’ 
nests at the present time; and everyone 
of them is judiciously placed, exactly as 
I would place it myself, not only for 
protection but for shelter. I am quite 
sure that these birds know that Mrs. 
Benaway, my sole cat, is shut up for 
the summer in her cat palace; two base- 
ment rooms, a tidy chamber, a front yard 
for play, and a back yard for food. 

Here she goes, and her kittens with 
her if she have any, as soon as the birds 
begin to nest in the spring, and here she 
stays until the last nests are vacated in 
September. I am particular to describe 
her summer residence, because I do not 
wish anyone to think my love for birds 
makes me unkind to cats. 

But this I wish could be understood, 
that my homestead of nine acres is a 
sort of bird paradise, with all sorts of 
provisions for safety, and a thorough rec- 
ognition of their rights. There is pro- 
vision for good bird food, and my hedges 
if strung out would reach a mile. The 
birds have found this out, and here we 
have all together robins, bluebirds, in- 
digo birds, thrushes, tanagers, phoebes, 














grosbeaks, purple finches, and kingbirds, 
living together and coéperating. 

It will be futile for anyone to tell me 
that there is not intelligent companion- 
ship in these lawns, gardens, and orchards 
of mine. Never a day passes but what I 
feel that we are co-partners, and I know 
that the birds are feeling the same thing, 
and I will tell you why; because the 
English sparrows that live in crowds 
about the houses across the streets and 
all about me never trespass on our de- 
mesne. They also have found out that 
they are not wanted, and my partners 
unite with me in fighting them across the 
line. I use a gun or stones, and the 
birds join in most heartily. 

The same is true when a crow lights 
on a lawn tree; we are all up in arms 
together. The entrance of a red squirrel 
is announced to me by the shouting of all 
my little friends in unison. If a crow or 
a hawk has disturbed a nest, he is chased 
by a dozen varieties of birds, led by the 
brave little kingbird. 

I am astounded that our farmers and 
fruitgrowers do not appreciate more 
fully the proffered alliance of their 
winged friends. It is true that they take 
cherries and berries, but think this thing 
over. ‘They do not destroy; they only 
take what they need for food. One 
might as well kill his cows because he 
has to feed them. It used to worry me 
when I had very few strawberries and 
raspberries, but when I began to plant 
more and had half acres of currants, 
the toll taken by the birds did not show 
at all. 

The remedy is to plant more; count 
the birds into your family. As a rule 
they do not care to eat the same fruits 
that we  prefer—cherries excepted. 
When the cherries are ripe, I am quite 
willing to secure my share by covering 
the trees with mosquito netting, leaving 
about one quarter of them uncovered for 
the birds. It costs something for the 
netting, but I make a fine business of it 
at that, and I never forget that the birds 
are helping me to do it. 

It is an easy matter to provide a large 
supply of bird food, both early and late, 
without trespassing greatly on our own 
garden space. There are few handsomer 
trees for lawn purposes than the moun- 
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tain ash, but a single mountain ash will 
provide several bushels of tiptop bird 
food. It will feed not only your own 
robins, but birds of passage, who will 
drop down to take breakfast and dinner, 
chatter and rest awhile, and then go on 
south, 

Our common wild cherries make ex- 
cellent timber, and if you will set a few 
trees along your fence line they will not 
rob the ground seriously, while they bear 
annually an enormous amount of food 
liked by a large’ range of songbirds. 
The high-bush cranberry is a splendid 
shrub, and the fruit is as good as the 
cranberry for stewing or pies, but if you 
will plant freely you will find that you 
have not only ornamental bushes, but 
that the birds have found it out and are 
gathering the berries all through the fall 
and into midwinter. 


No Cats Need Apply 


It is a favorite with the pine gros- 
beak and the cedar bird, both of them 
very useful to us and very beautiful. A 
hedge of Tartarian honeysuckles will be 
loaded with berries that the birds are 
fond of, just at the time that your rasp- 
berries are ripening, and you may be sure 
that it will almost entirely relieve your 
berry garden of bird intrusion. Just 
keep your cats out of the way, and the 
birds will revel in the honeysuckle hedge. 

So confident.am I of the mutual need 
there is between human folk and bird 
folk that I am ashamed that by any neg- 
ligence of mine even one of these noble 
friends may have lost its life. I have 
already told you what I do with my cat, 
and I advise you never to allow one 
loose during the bird season, any more 
than you would a tiger among your chil- 
dren. I like a big rat-killer—a really 
fine cat, but you can never cure them 
of the bird-killing instinct. If you will 
retire him during the breeding season, 
the birds will laugh overhead and will 
learn to go all about him without fear. 
Call it reason or not, they will compre- 
hend the situation without difficulty. 

I think, however, that the best thing 
about bird society is its provision for 
moving with the seasons. There is no 
accumulation of bric-a-brac to prevent 
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them from going south when the winter 


threatens. There they have a long va- 
cation, eating and singing and discussing 
bird economics. The real working sea- 
son of a bird is about five months; all 
the rest is given to travel and sightseeing. 
It is a wonderful economy, look at it as 
you will. 

They sing very little except during 
these five months, into which they pour 
all their souls. Yet I am in a quandary 
to know which to admire most, the 
splendid organization of those home- 
making periods, or the rollicking rest 
and fun of the vacation months. I have 
studied them at both ends of the route, 
and I think a deal more of bird wisdom 
since I have done it. I am not sure but 
that we mortals are very foolish in com- 
parison. 


Moving Day in Birdland 


Few people study the birds closely 
enough to understand their movements. 
They close up their home affairs some 
little time before leaving the North. 
What do you suppose they are doing all 
this while? Not idle by any means, but 
very busy with preparations for migra- 
tion. Communication goes on over a 
large area; dates are appointed by some 
sort of bird notation; and when the 
time comes they come in by fives and tens 
and twenties, all ready for the start. 
During this perjod I suspect there is a 
good deal of neighborly visiting. 

My catbirds, the most human of all 
birds, are very sly in the bushes, but they 
will occasionally come out to talk with 
me. I can sometimes hunt out one of 
these fellows, but generally I have to 
wait until he cares to call me. After 
the nesting time they do not talk in song 
any more, or poetry, but in plain prose. 
At least half a dozen times a day my pet 
catbird whistles to me, and I reply. 

A robin will rarely shoot up to a 
spruce top and shout for joy; once in a 
while, but not very often. Is he trunk 
packing? Not a bit of it; there is only 
one class of trunk-luggers in-existence— 
and disease-infested house builders. 

I part with my birds as with members 
of my family, and I am sure that there 
has been a great growth of fellow-feel- 
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ing between us in these last few years, 
I have learned more about them, and 
from them; and at least there are in- 
dividual birds that know me and like to 
show their friendship. The attachment 
is personal, especially with the catbirds, 
the sweetest singers in America. I was 
ill one autumn, at the time when they 
started for the South, and my nearest 
catbird friend came to my window, 
peeked in inquiringly, and for two days 
he was chanting low, monotone notes 
around my balcony. It was plainly a 
goodby; and now every year I look for 
this farewell. 

Sometimes he lights in the cork-barked 
elm, calls me, and then, expecting me 
to respond, stays near by for one, two, 
or three days. Suddenly there is silence, 
and I know he is gone. Then I go out 
into the orchards and gardens and try 
to find a catbird somewhere, for I have 
eight nests of them. There is not one 
left, and the world is lonesome. I do 
not miss any other bird quite as much, 
not even the robins or the goldfinches. 

I had often envied the birds, as I 
saw them fly over, while the days grew 
shorter and the cold sharper; but to 
learn from them the art of migration did 
not occur to me. That we also might 
easily get away from zero weather and 
the infernal grippe, did not seem possi- 
ble. Almost too late, however, I dis- 
cover that I could get a lot and a lake 
in Florida, at less cost than my doctor’s 
bills, and that my coal bills and 
plumber’s bills and other similar bills, 
if voided, would build me a cottage 
where roses blossom in January and the 
birds sing and the chickens cackle all 
the winter—a land where cold storage 
eggs are not needed, coal bills are not 
paid, and overcoats last twenty years. 

It was by mere accident that I bought 
a ten-acre lot on Lake Lucy, at Sorrento. 
Here I found myself right in the heart 
of the bird retreat, where one might 
find frost once a year, but where there 
never has been known zero or anything 
near it; a place where we could have 
midwinter gardens and pick oranges, 
while our Northern homes were frozen 
two or three feet in depth. It was a 
revelation to me, but most of all I felt 
how stupid to let the birds have a social 
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organization and domestic economy bet- 
ter than our own. It vexes me to hear 
Mr. Burroughs say that he “supposes 
the migrating of the birds is no more 
the result of purpose or calculation or 
knowledge than the putting forth or the 
dropping of the leaves of the trees.” My 
dear catbird, you and I know better. 

In the South the birds do not often 
go to the same locality two winters in 
succession, and it is a mistake to report 
any given locality as the definite winter 
resort of any breed. Precisely why this 
variability occurs is hard to determine. 
In 1905 I found the bayheads of central 
Florida so full of robins that it recalled 
the old pigeon days of fifty years ago. 
They were there by the thousands and 
tens of thousands. Their movements 
were difficult to investigate, simply be- 
cause of their numbers; but on February 
25th—I think that was the date, just at 
sunset, I was sitting on a pine log, and 
heard overhead an unusual noise. Look- 
ing up I discovered a flight of robins, 
going northward, that was most astound- 
ing. They were moving in flocks of 
tens, twenties, and hundreds; one flock 
following another, and the whole sky 
full of them. I wrote North at once 
and found that it took them just about 
three weeks to reach their nesting places. 

In 1906 there were very few robins in 
this section. In 1907 there was a pretty 
full gathering, but there were more blue- 
birds than robins. They fed around the 
lakes, but on what I could not discover. 
There are, of course, grasshoppers and 
insects of many sorts during the whole 
winter in Florida. The shrike has the 
big ones spiked on the orange thorns and 
on the barbed wire fences. 

Robins and bluebirds could easily pick 
up a good living at any time. I shall 
never forget the glory of the vision, when 
the bluebirds were so thick about my 
lake as almost to color the whole shore 
blue. In 1908 no more than a rare 
robin, and not a single bluebird, came 
under my observation. 

The birds evidently do not have a 
home feeling in these winter resorts, in 
that respect very much resembling the 
tourists. Indeed, these two creatures act 
very much alike, for a tourist is mostly 
on the wing—with eyes wide open and 
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mouth seldom shut, flitting from resort 
to resort, seeing little of the real land 
and life, and paying enormous bills until 
his roll is spent. ‘The bird does better 
than that, for wherever he goes he lives 
off the land and gets fat. He has a good 
time of it; makes a long picnic, and goes 
back only when the weather is propitious. 

He pays no Pullman fares, and as 
for excursion rates, Nature gives him a 
pass for life, and he can laugh the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to scorn. 
He is not a tourist, for all that; does 
not stay long in one place; talks inces- 
santly and flits rapidly—and never 
writes for the magazines. 


Migration Not a Blind Impulse 


In spite of all this, I am told by 
Mr. Burroughs that “The birds come 
North when a warm wave brings 
them; and that the shad run up the riv- 
ers when a south wind blows them.” I 
cannot say how many shad are blown up 
the rivers without a will of their own, 
but as for the birds, I know to a certain- 
ty. This migration, instead of being a 
blind impulse, seems to me to involve 
the highest reaches of economic social 
organization. They travel together be- 
cause it is safer; and they travel at night, 
with few exceptions, for the same rea- 
son. 

They discuss the migration for days 
and even weeks, and so complete are 
the arrangements that very few strollers 
are ever left behind. I think that in cen- 
tral New York there are always a very 
few robins caught, either by sickness or 
some other reason, who stay through the 
cold months in the shelter of the hem- 
locks. Most beautiful is the arrange- 
ment when these flocks reach the North 
and divide and subdivide for their special 
localities. 

If you have never seen one of these 
performances, you should undertake to 
meet the swallows or swifts on April 
22d—a day on which they almost in- 
variably reach the North. You will find 
that they have a certain convention 
ground. Here they spend their first day 
talking, flying back and forth, making 
arrangements that are not clear to us, 
but are evidently very definite to them; 
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for flocks are constantly starting out 
from the great body, and in all direc- 
tions. 

These subdivisions evidently find 
their own special localities where they 
subdivide again for the summer. It is 
a most delightful and instructive sight. 
Instead of showing a lack of reason, it 
shows a definiteness and purposefulness 
that more human beings should mani- 
fest. 

Traveling by night leaves these mi- 
grants an opportunity to rest by day and 
to alight where they find sufficient food. 
A flock of robins can almost always find 
a wild cherry tree anywhere from the 
Carolinas to New York State, and there 
are wild grapes everywhere. These will 
serve them on their passage southward ; 
and northward they are pretty sure to 
find insects and worms, besides a meas- 
ure of old berries, somewhat dried, but 
yet eatable. When they reach central 
New York I find that they are by no 
means as fastidious as they are in the 
fall; and on very bleak days they are 
willing to eat barberries, which are 
usually neglected by most birds. The 
barberry bushes of New England are 
wonderfully abundant, and give a vast 
amount of food. 

In the autumn the birds of passage 
drop down around my house, more par- 
ticularly for the mountain-ash_ berries, 
and after a lively and sumptuous day, 
they start onward again with the sun- 
set. These fellows are always waste- 
ful, never picking up a dropped berry. 
In the spring they are not by any means 
as careless; and in the winter the pine 
grosbeak will get down on the snow 
and carefully collect what he has 
dropped. 

I told you I had at last learned to 
imitate the birds, and go South each 
winter. It has proven to be a very sat- 
isfactory arrangement in every way. It 
requires exact calculation concerning 
late fall work in the North, especially 
with the apples. One should be away 
early in November, that is, if he expects 
to plant a winter garden in Florida. 
The best way to go is by the ocean, at 
a minimum cost for a maximum service. 

If you get there early enough, by all 
means plant a winter garden, and early 
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in January you can have cabbages, green 
peas, string beans, and all the while you 
will be digging your sweet potatoes 
which have been growing all summer. 
It will take you several years to study 
the soil and climatic possibilities and to 
get out of the clutches of local preju- 
dice. 

You will have to study everything 
for yourself, from bottom to top. For 
my part I conceive the key to the whole 
situation to be to make soil as fast as 
possible. Florida has been burned over 
year after year, in the interests of cattle 
men, until its soil has been badly ex- 
hausted. Yet Nature has given no other 
part of the world so much material for 
recuperation as this peninsular State. 
In the course of five years you can stuff 
your land with nitrogen and give it a 
fair supply of phosphates and potash. 

Meanwhile you have escaped the ter- 
rible storms of the North, the blizzards 
and the zero; and you will not wonder 
that De Leon imagined that if anywhere 
in the world there was a fountain of 
youth, it was in Florida. I am staying 
later each year, for I am not quite con- 
tent to eat oranges and grape fruit and 
loquats all winter, and all the fresh vege- 
tables namable, from January to May, 
but I do long to eat a Florida water- 
melon, and to do that I must wait until 
June. I get some peaches in May, but 
not enough fairly to test the possibili- 
ties. 

Oranges begin to ripen about the first 
of November and last until May. The 
birds of passage are all gone before we 
leave, but the native birds are in full 
song in April and May. Mocking birds 
mate the last of April and fill the world 
with song. ‘They do not compare at 
their best with our catbirds, although 
they are cousins. They are very fa- 
miliar and pert and will make your per- 
sonal acquaintance if you please. 

I like better the ringing melody of 
the cardinal birds and the choral serv- 
ice of the red-winged blackbird. Great 
flocks of these gather in the tops of our 
pines and ring their joy bells all day, a 
tinkling, silvery sound that never tires. 
So I live with the birds, both here and 
there, and from them I am learning 
many lessons that I have not yet told. 















AMERICA WILL CHALLENGE FOR 
DAVIS CUP 


WO years ago the cup given for 
i) international tennis competition 

by Dwight F. Davis in 1900 
went to Australia. This year an Ameri- 
can team will journey to the Antipodes 
in an effort to recover the cherished 
trophy. ‘The right of the Americans to 


singles and one doubles, the Americans 

making a clean sweep in all of them. 
In the singles W. A. Larned and 
William J. Clothier, Americans, were 
matched against J. C. Dixon and John 
C. Parke, while Harold H. Hackett 
and Raymond D. Little held the court 
for America against Parke 





J. C. PARKE AT THE FINISH OF HIS SERVICE. 


challenge was settled in the Anglo- 
American matches at Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 11, 13, and 14. Five matches 
of three sets each were played, four 


and W. C. Crawley in the 
doubles. 

The first day’s play was 
at singles, Larned beating 
Dixon in decisive fashion 
and Clothier winning out 
against Parke, the captain 
of the British team. In 
each case the Americans 
won all three sets, Larned 
overcoming his opponent 
6—3, 6—2, 6—love; 
Clothier, after a harder 
battle came through at the 
rate of 6—4, 6—3, 8—6. 
In the Larned-Dixon 
match the American cham- 
pion again showed his 
strength at the net, al- 
though Dixon gave him 
trouble at times by deep 
lobs to the back line that 
kept the American on the 
move. With his game 
fairly in hand, however, 
Larned was never in dan- 
ger, his net work being sup- 
plemented by fast passes 
and clever crossing. In 
the love set which ended 
the match he cut off all the 
Briton’s drives at the net 
and returned the ball fast 
and at angles that found 
Dixon wide of the court. 

Clothier in his match 
against Parke, the Irish 
champion, showed that he had taken a 
leaf out of the Larned book, playing well 
up to the net often and cutting down 
the hard drives. In the last set, how- 
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ever, Parke came up to 
expectations and gave 
Clothier a busy time with 
fast volleys and _ clever 
placing; at one time he was 
within a few inches of 
winning the set, the ball 
going out by a_hand- 
breadth in a stroke that 
would have meant victory 
for the visitor, More 
than once, especially in the 
second set, the Irishman 
gave the American trouble 
by his clever placing down 
the side line. 

In the second day’s play 
at singles the matching 
was changed and Larned 
beat Parke by 6—3, 6—2, 
6—3, while Clothier won 
against Dixon by 6—3, 
6—1, 6—4. The story of 
this day’s play is in large 
part a repetition of the 
previous contests, the Brit- 
ons relying on deep lob- W. C. CRAWLEY FOLLOWING HIS SERVICE IN. 

es i F bing alternated with hard 

3 a « , smashes, while the Ameri- 

a fF ‘ le ' cans won by their ability 

; to hold their ground at the 
net against the drives, with 
time enough to cover the 
back court for the high 
ones. 

Hackett was the main- 
stay of the American team 
in the doubles, his ability 
to run in again and again 
and practically cover the 
whole court when his team- 
mate weakened pulling the 
challengers out of many 
tight places. 

By a peculiar arrange- 
ment the winners at Phil- 
adelphia will not represent 
the United States in Aus- 
tralia. America reserved 
the right to name her rep- 
resentatives after the match 
and the honor will prob- 
ably fall to McLaughlin 
and Long, the Pacific Coast 
youngsters, 


Cc. P. DIXON, WHO GAVE CLOTHIER A HARD MATCH. 
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IN AUTUMN MONTHS FISHERMEN LINE 
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son it can safely be 

stated that there still 

remains some fine 

sport, in fresh as well 

82) as in salt water. In 

dhe daidpe, bass, mascalonge, and pike 
are now in their prime, big and fat, from 
the abundant supply of summer food that 
now begins to be scarce. Consequently 
they are becoming active and fairly 
hungry despite their well-fed condition. 
Full of pluck and vim, their healthy 
state makes them fight so hard that many 
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anglers prefer this season for the sport. 
Similar conditions prevail in marine fish- 
ing, in fact, hot weather provides sport 
only with various small species, like tau- 
tog, fluke, and weakfish. The mighty 
denizens of the ocean come late, ap- 
parently to close the fishing year in a 
proper manner. 

The red drum, or channel bass, is fre- 
quently caught up to forty pounds and 
is known to have attained a weight of 
seventy-five pounds. ‘The striped bass 
grows to one hundred pounds, and nu- 
merous fish are taken every season from 
thirty to fifty pounds in weight. Dr. 
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FALL FISHING IN 
Tarleton H. Bean pays this tribute to 
the latter fish in “The Basses, Fresh- 
water and Marine”: 

“A shapely fish, moreover, active and 
graceful in its movements; beautiful far 
above the average of the game fishes in 
its silvery mail and brilliant iridescence ; 
quick to seize a suitable lure and to hold 
it firmly; full of resources in its struggle 
against capture; full of expedients for 
escaping the hook or parting the most 
approved line; endowed with wonderful 
strength and endurance; quick to take 
advantage of all the natural obstructions 
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to the angler’s skill which exist in its 
favorite haunts—the striped bass is a 
king among the game fishes. 

“It is certainly in the same class with 
the salmon for its intelligence and fight- 
ing qualities. Its first plunge when 
hooked is more powerful than that of 
the salmon, and its endurance is greater. 
It depends upon its great strength for its 
escape from capture, and resorts to no 
tricks such as every salmon fisherman 
must overcome in the pursuit of his 
favorite quarry.” 

An expert red drum angler paints a 











WATCHING HIS HOOK STRIKE 


PERHAPS TWO HUNDRED FEET 


OUT. 
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picture no less inspiring; he says: “An 
excellent spirit animates these shapely 
fish; no passive submission to the strain- 
ing rod is their . . . way of doing things, 
but a tremendous burst of strength, speed, 
and determination, bearing heavily on 
the line, to right, to left, taking vigorous 
punishment from the angler above in a 
callous manner, often prolonging the 
struggle to a seemingly interminable 
length. When at last the gaff strikes 


home, there appears a fine fellow indeed, 
with a complexion of polished copper, 
brightly glistening as the brine drops 
drip fresh from its well-loved breakers.” 


Peer of the Salmon 


It will be seen from these two descrip- 
tions that we have a pair of game fish 
unequaled, either in fresh or salt water. 
The lordly salmon that for centuries has 
been placed high above all other game 
fishes evinces not half the strength, the 
lashing, smashing go, of either of these 
fish. The angler’s entire body, from 
toes to finger tips, quivers and tingles 
with agitation and excitement. Coupled 
with, and in addition to these good 
points, they are both—if not over twenty 
pounds’ weight—superior as food to any 
other fish that swims. ‘Those anglers 
who have not battled with these ocean 
warriors should try the glorious sport of 
capturing them by tackle that is equally 
fair to captor and captive. 

I have seen a twenty-four pound bass 
skimming alone the glassy blue water 
dangerously near shore with a young 
angler sprinting alone the sand as fast 
as his legs would carry him, fearful at 
every yard he covered that the fish would 
suddenly make a dive right through a 
big wave and off to deep water. Almost 
the same tackle, methods, and bait are 
suitable for both fish. They are such 
omnivorous feeders that the variety of 
bait used in various places is unusually 
large; in the same way the tackle is so 
varied—ranging from a coarse hand line 
to the latest style of costly fishing out- 
fit—that I shall describe merely what ex- 
pert angling sportsmen provide them- 
selves with. 

Most of the reliable dealers supply a 
special surf-casting rod, seven and a half 
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feet long, weighing about twenty-five 
ounces, and made in two pieces; the butt 
and tip are of superior quality split- 
bamboo, silkwound, having guides and 
tip of agate. ‘The double, bell-mouthed 
guides and funnel top are lined with 
agate on the most expensive rods. The 
chief qualities of such a rod are tough- 
ness, spring, and elasticity, and the cost 
is from twenty-five dollars up. 

A surf-casting reel—of which there are 
many excellent kinds—must be made of 
hard rubber and German silver, with 
jeweled bearings for free running quali- 
ties, having a capacity of holding three 
hundred yards of number 12 to 18 cutty- 
hunk, Swastika brand line. Such a reel 
will cost from thirty to sixty dollars. In 
addition to the reel, some use a handle 
drag which retards fierce rushes when 
fish first take line, but does not work 
against the angler when he is winding in, 
Others use rawhide leather aprons at- 
tached to a piece of nickel-plated brass 
which is grooved and shaped to spring 
over the bar of the reel to stay in posi- 
tion for thumbing the line and so check- 
ing the run. A few wear only woolen, 
hand-made thumb stalls. 

I like the rig outfit used at Barnegat 
and other places on the Jersey coast; it 
consists of a pyramid-shaped lead sinker, 
weighing four to six ounces according to 
the tidal conditions. The swivel is tri- 
angular in shape, made of brass, having: 
three spokes, each one a swivel. The 
hook, with the snell a foot long, is at- 
tached to one spoke; to the second spoke 
is fastened the sinker which is tied by a 
short piece of line; the main fish line is 
fastened to the third spoke. 

The hook should be heavy, four inches 
long, with a wide curve and stout barb 
to hold a whole skimmer clam or half a 
shedder crab. The rig, however, is in- 
complete without a leather rod-belt to 
which is fastened a cup to hold the rod 
in place. In describing the surf-fishing 
outfit in such detail I have attempted to 
be of service to those who might wish 
to take a hand in the game—though cast- 
ing in the surf, to be effective, requires 
considerable practice and skill. 

The most popular baits for bass and 
drum are menhaden, shedder crab, skim- 
mer clam, and squid, although various 

















JUST READY TO WIND IN A BIG FELLOW. 


others are used in different localities. 
The squid is used around Martha’s Vine- 
yard and Buzzard’s Bay. The skimmer 
and shedder are most used along the 
Jersey shore. Farther south in Carolina 
and Florida they employ the mullet and 
conch. To hook menhaden, first cut to 
the bone from the shoulders right down 
to the tail, taking the flesh from both 
sides; then place the hook between the 
two slices, tying the tail ends with fine 
wire to the top of the hook shank, so 
that the bait will not slip down to the 
bend. It should also be hooked and tied 


with wire at the bend, taking care that 
the point and barb are free; of course, 
the skin should be on the outside to imi- 
tate the natural fish. 

For baiting with shedder crab, a 
quarter of the body—with legs entire— 
is usually enough; if the fish are running 
of a large size, half a crab is not too 
much; therefore wrap the legs around 
the shank and wire the half crab to fit 
snugly in the bend so that the point of 
the hook is barely seen. Skimmer clams 
and squid are treated in the same man- 
ner. 
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After baiting the hook, the surf-caster, 
in high rubber boots, gets as close to the 
water as possible and raising the rod 
presses the sinker against it with his 
thumb. By the overhead method— 
though some cast sideways—he flings the 
lead from two to three hundred feet out 
to sea; the sinker carrying the line from 
the reel perfectly even through the guides 
on the rod. When the lead touches the 
bottom the point of the pyramid buries 
itself in the sandy ocean floor, while 
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but consists rather in a proper checking 
of the reel when the sinker touches the 
water, and also in good, free-running 
tackle. Surf-casting will pull a poor reel 
to pieces in no time. A good, freshwater 
bait-caster will soon discover the knack 
and difference in surf-casting, which lies 
mainly in both hands being used, instead 
of only one. When the strike does come, 
the first thing a bass does is to dash out 
to deep water, where it is apt to be con- 
fronted by a long line of sharks, sword- 














THE “RIG” VARIES FROM HIP BOOTS TO KNICKERBOCKERS. 


the bait revolves around, moved by the 
undertow and tide. 

All he has to do after that is to wait 
for a strike, which may come soon or 
otherwise. Meanwhile, if the sinker is 
washed ashore, a heavier one should re- 
place it. At short intervals, recasts are 
necessary, because if the ocean has been 
disturbed by a previous storm, the bait 
and sinker become entangled with float- 
ing seaweed, and the fish will not bite; 
the bait must be kept free all the time. 

The beginner must understand that 
surf-fishing is not a matter of strength, 


fish, or other monsters lying in wait 
ready to devour the striped beauty, who 
immediately turns to run back and forth 
in shallow water along the beach. 

The struggle may be short, or pro- 
longed for hours, according to the size 
of the captive and strength of the captor. 
After the fish tires of its struggles, and 
grows weaker, showing that the prize is 
nearly won, he will often make one last 
supreme effort, most dreaded by the 
angler; that is, he will plunge headlong 
through a big, rolling wave, a perform- 
ance which spells disaster to all but the 
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stoutest line. If fortune favors the 
angler, the fish then gives up, turns on 
one side, and allows itself to be dragged 
up the sand, or to be gaffed and pulled 
ashore. 

It will be seen that good tackle is the 
first requisite for success; the method is 
simple, though the work is both stren- 
uous and long. Nevertheless, these two 
fish furnish in surf-casting the finest 
and most sportsmanlike angling in any 
waters. 

All along the Jersey shore there are 
what are termed “holes,” or favorite 
spots, which the bass seem to have a pref- 
erence for. Sometimes they are located 
near fresh water; in other cases, they 
are where food is to be found in abun- 
dant quantities. ‘The drum, being most 
partial to shellfish food, swims along the 
surf till it finds a body of crustaceans or 
mollusks, or a spot where it can root up 
and tear the seaweed for worms. For 
that reason, it will be necessary to get 
expert advice on local tides and geo- 
graphical peculiarities. 

In Southern waters, both fish may be 
captured early in the season; in Florida 
through the winter till April; in the 
Carolinas from May to July. From the 
Potomac northward to New York iso- 
lated drum are caught, at times, but 
the real fishing season in the vicinity of 
Barnegat begins about the middle of 
September and continues till cold weath- 
er, On the south shore of Long Island, 
particularly at Long Beach, Fire Island, 
and Montauk, large drum are caught 
the same time as at Barnegat. This fish 
is not common above New York. 

The case is different with the bass, 
which loves cold water. This fish may 
be found as far north as the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence, although not in such 
numbers as formerly. Bass are captured 
up to, and even later than, December 
from Cape Cod to the Carolinas along 
the entire Eastern coast. The best time 
for drum and bass is in October and 
November; the former from the vicin- 
ity of New York, southward to Florida; 
the latter from Cape Cod to Virginia. 

Regarding the abundance of these two 
fish at the present time, they are certain- 
ly more numerous in Southern waters. 
Pollution and illegal netting have had 
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much to do with their present scarcity in 
the North, where food supply is in- 
credibly vast and is the cause of the 
immense migration from the tropical 
waters of many edible and game fishes. 
It is recorded that at Edenton, N. 
C., years ago, parties caught fifteen tons 
of striped bass at one haul, many of the 
fish weighing eighty pounds each. At 
another haul 820 fish weighing 37,000 
pounds were captured. A still larger 
seine-haul contained nineteen tons of 
striped bass, among which were 600 in- 
dividuals, averaging sixty pounds each, 
and several weighing 105 pounds, There 
is a record also of a seine-haul contain- 
ing 1,500 striped bass, near Norfolk, Va. 


Many Names for the Same Thing 


These two fish, because of their wide 
range, are known under many names. 
At the mouth of the James River the 
red drum is called the drum; at St. 
Mary’s, Ga., the red bass; at Fort 
Marion, Fla., the spotted bass (from the 
black spot on its tail); on the Indian 
River, the red horse; at Tampa, the reef 
bass; in New Orleans, the poisson rouge ; 
at San Antonio, the pez colorado. Near 
New York it is the channel bass. 

In Northern coastwise States the name 
striped bass is more generally heard. In 
the Delaware and Potomac rivers, it is 
called the rockfish, which was one of the 
-arly names for this species. It has been 
known as the streaked bass and green- 
head. Squid-hound is a name applied to 
the large fish found in the ocean waters 
of New England. 

To those anglers of the Middle States, 
tired of their present captures and in 
search of new thrills, I would say, come 
to the coast during October for a trial 
of surf-fishing. They will find old 
ocean very agreeable at that time, and 
the fish, as well as the mode of fishing, 
something new—entirely different from 
anything they are accustomed to, and I 
will warrant them such grand sport as 
to satisfy the most rampant and ardent 
anglers. Jersey and Long Island shores 
are most convenient to New York, but 
in the vicinity of all the rivers flowing 
into the Atlantic south of New York 
conditions are just as good, if not better. 
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COMMANDER PEARY AND HIS FAMILY ON BOARD THE “ROOSEVELT” AT SYDNEY. 


YDNEY, Nova Scotia, had the honor of welcoming Commander Peary back 
wy to civilization again after an absence of over a year in the Polar regions. 

When the Roosevelt entered the harbor, September 21st, the whole town 
turned out to give him welcome. This was the end of Mr. Peary’s eighth trip 
into the Arctic, and his announcement that he had at last reached the pole was 
hailed as the crowning of over twenty years’ sturdy endeavor. 

Commander Peary declares that his days of active polar exploration are over, 
although his interest will last as long as he lives. The day on which he stood at 
the pole was April 6, 1909. The entry in the commander’s journal for that day 
reads: 

“The pole at last! The prize of three centuries, my dream and goal for 
twenty years, mine at last! I cannot bring myself to realize it.” 














SEEKERS FOR THE POLE 
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DR. COOK’S WELCOME TO HIS NATIVE LAND. 


HEN Dr. Cook landed at New York, September 21st, the reception he 

received was calculated to make him wonder if greater safety was not 
to be found at latitude 90° N. where he stood April 21, 1908. He was trans- 
ferred to the steamer Grand Republic where his friends and adherents fairly 
mobbed him in their eagerness to give him welcome. A round of dinners, recep- 
tions, and lectures began almost immediately after the explorer’s return. 

The first and probably most important function was the dinner of the Arctic 
Club, September 23d. Following this was a lecture by Dr. Cook under the 
auspices of the same organization, September 27th. Dr. Cook, as well as Mr. 
Peary, has been besieged by numberless offers from lecture bureaus and _ publishers, 
but so far no definite announcements as to date of appearance in print or on the 
platform have been made. 

















CHARLES EVANS, JRK., EDGEWATER, IS WESTERN CHAMPION, 
NATIONAL SEMI-FINALS. 


IN THE 


BUT HE LOST TO EGAN 


WEST BEATS EAST ON THE LINKS 


HE distinguishing features of the 

fifteenth national amateur golf 

tournament on the course of the 
Chicago Golf Club at Wheaton, Illinois, 
this fall was the elimination of the Fast- 
ern representatives. All four of the 
semi-finallists were Westerners, and 
only two Easterners, W. J. Travis and 
T. M. Sherman, lasted into the second 
match round; Travis alone of the East- 
ern contingent survived into the third. 


There he met his downfall at the hands 
of Gardner, the winner in the finals. 

The field was smaller than in many 
years, only one hundred out of the one 
hundred and twenty-one entrants start- 
ing on the qualifying round. Jerome D. 
Travers, the champion of the last two 
years did not appear. 

In the semi-finals H. Chandler Egan, 
twice a national champion, had trouble 
in disposing of Charles Evans, Jr., 
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WEST BEATS 
present Western champion. The match 
went the full thirty-six holes, Egan win- 
ning by one up. In the other semi- 
finals, Mason E. Phelps, the Midlothian 
representative, stuck to Gardner for the 
full round, although the latter finally 
came out two up. Phelps was _handi- 
capped by a badly blistered hand and 
could not take the lead from his op- 
ponent at any time, although he was al- 
ways close on his heels. 

In the finals Egan made his appear- 
ance at this stage of a national tourna- 
ment for the third time. On the two 


other occasions he came through success- 
fully, but “the third time’s the charm,” 
and the Yale youngster was too strong 
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for the older man, winning by four up 
and two to play. At no stage of the 
final round was Egan in the lead, al- 
though he had the match squared two 
or three times. 

Gardner, whose home club is Hins- 
dale, is a new figure in national golf, 
but if he keeps to his present form and 
rate of progress he should be a hard man 
to play against for a number of years 
to come. His age, nineteen, is greatly 
in his favor, and steady playing com- 
bined with reasonable study of the game 
should keep him in the front rank for a 
long time. It would be refreshing to 
see a youthful golfer of promise for once 
run true to expectations. 











MASON E. PHELPS, MIDLOTHIAN, WHO 


LOST 


TO GARDNER IN THE SEMI-FINALS. 
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H. CHANDLER EGAN, THREE TIMES A CONTESTANT IN NATIONAL GOLF FINALS, 
BUT THIS TIME A LOSER. 

















ROBERT A. GARDNER, THE NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD GOLFER, WHO WON THIS YEAR’S 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP. 
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AHE nearest railroad 
point to the eastward 
of Culiacan is Tepe- 
huanes, a small town 
on the Central Mexi- 
BR: mK My rc gg —— 

sere Nils. uliacan anc epe- 
huanes the Sierra Madres, stretching 
north and south, form a mighty and al- 
most impassable barrier. “The only con- 
necting links are mule trails of the 
roughest and most difficult character. 
These trails mount the Sierras sharply 
on the western side, rising to an alti- 
tude. of nearly ten thousand feet, before 
they begin their descent on the oppo- 
site slope to the plateau; and a journey 
over them is attended with enough dan- 
ger to rob it of monotony and to add 
to it the spice of adventure. 

This was the route that I was to 
take to Mexico City. It would give 
me an opportunity to see the wildest 
sections of Sinaloa and Durango States, 
and to come into intimate contact with 
the mountain Indians before leaving my 
mules for the railroad; so I chose it, 
rather than take a long detour of sev- 
eral hundred miles to the south by the 
more conventional stage route to San 
Marcos. 

It was not easy to find a competent 
guide who knew the trail I wished to 
take. Several were interviewed with- 
out success, before | found a man who 
claimed an acquaintance with the west- 
ern half of it and who was quite certain 
that, through inquiries from Indians 
whom we should meet, he could find his 
way; upon the recommendation of a 






Culiacan merchant I employed him. 
Two saddle mules and a pack mule 
were placed at my disposal by the Sin- 
aloa Land Company, my provisions and 
outfit were purchased, and preparations 
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THE PEAKS 





finally completed, we rode out of Culi- 
acan on the morning of November 28th. 
It was a beautiful, balmy day, with an 
atmosphere as clear as crystal. My 
heart beat high with expectation of ad- 
venture as we left the cluttered town 
behind us and turned toward the distant 
mountains, which rose before us in ma- 
jestic grandeur, their lofty blue peaks 
cut in sharp silhouette against the lighter 
blue of a perfect sky. 


My mozo’s name was Barragan, 
though I called him Wilkinson, for 
short. Wilkinson was easier to remem- 


ber than Barragan and not nearly so 
hard to pronounce; and besides, it was 
the only word with an English sound 
that I was ever able to make him com- 
prehend. I tried it on him two or three 
times, and after that he accepted it and 
answered to it. I used other English 
words in addressing him, on occasions, 
but he did not understand them. It 
was just as well he did not, for my re- 
marks might have disturbed his equa- 
nimity of temper. 

Our saddle mules were excellent 
young animals. My own I dubbed 
Bucephalus, though her sex did not war- 
rant it, neither did her action. She 
was a very meek and well-behaved ani- 
mal, though she sometimes had ideas of 
her own that did not coincide with 
mine. For instance, when we forded 
streams it nearly always occurred to 
her that it would be a delightful sensa- 
tion to lie down in the water, and on 
these occasions I had to bring strong 
arguments to bear before I could con- 
vince her that bathing with a_ rider 
would be detrimental to her health. 

Occasionally, too, when we halted, 
she conceived the idea that it would be 
pleasant to roll with me on her back, 
and several times she dropped to her 
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knees with that not very laudable ob- 
ject in view, before I could: persuade 
her that it was not good form. ‘Then 
she always assumed an injured air, and 
for half an hour would not be very 
cheerful. But on the whole, Buceph- 
alus was a good mule, and I became 
much attached to her. 

Our pack mule was a self-centered 
individual, with but one eye and a halt 
in one shoulder. I called her Maud. 
She was a veteran of many trails and 
knew what she wanted and what she did 
not want. One thing she did not want 
was to go on that trip. She was very 
docile and nice until we reached the 








SURROUNDED BY HEDGES OF 
CACTUS. 


ORGAN 


outskirts of Culiacan. Then it dawned 
upon her that we contemplated a long 
journey and she was destined to accom- 
pany us unless she took prompt action 
to divert us. 

Wilkinson, tranquilly smoking a cig- 
arette and fanning his spurs against his 
mule’s side to keep it in motion, was 
jogging along ahead, Maud followed, 
with Bucephalus and myself in the rear, 
enjoying the distant prospect of the 
mountains. This, Maud concluded, 
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was an opportune moment to assert her 
disapproval of our plans, and before we 
realized her intention she turned and 
bolted back toward Culiacan. We cor- 
nered her, to her disgust, after a half 
mile run, and then, to guard against a 
repetition of her unseemly behavior, one 
end of a lariat was fastened about her 








THE FAITHFUL “‘ WILKINSON.” 


neck, the other end to Wilkinson’s sad- 
dle horn, and for a while she trotted 
along quite meek and contrite. 

The road was very muddy, and we 
were compelled to go slowly and pick 
our way to avoid quagmires. Pack- 
trains, laden with produce from outly- 
ing haciendas, crawled past us on their 
way to market. One long train of bur- 
ros and mules laden with lumber from 
the foothills interested me particularly. 
Each animal carried two great planks 
of white mahogany, one lashed on each 
side, giving the burros the appearance 
of animated sheds. 

These planks must 


have weighed 
fully a hundred and fifty pounds each. 
They are cut by hand, two or three 
days’ journey inland, and packed by this 
method to Culiacan, whence they find 
their way to the manufacturer. 





ONE OF THE ROUGHEST TRAILS IT HAS 

For several miles beyond Culiacan 
the land is under cultivation, for the 
most part. Fields are fenced by barbed 
wire or surrounded by hedges of organ 
cactus to protect the crops from wan- 


dering cattle. The country is level, 


reaching back with a very gentle and 

almost imperceptible rise toward the 

foothills of the distant sierras. 
Gradually, as we drew away from 


Culiacan, the tilled and fenced fields 
grew fewer, until they gave place finally 
to timber and wild pasture land; and 
in mid-afternoon the wide and well- 
beaten but muddy trail narrowed down 
to a bridle path, dry and hard. This 
was a relief, for the mud had held us 
cown to a pretty slow gait. Now with 
firm ground and no quagmires to cir- 
cumvent we were able to proceed at a 
fast trot and therefore make fairly good 
time. 

Maud objected strenuously to increas- 
ing her speed and held back to such an 
extent that I finally signaled Wilkin- 
son (I had not sufficient command of 
Spanish to express my wishes in 
words) to cease hauling Maud along 
by the lariat, undo it from her neck, 
and take his position behind her with 
his quirt which he was to use freely 
upon her hinder extremities as an in- 
ducement to accelerated motion, while 
Bucephalus and I took the lead. This 


EVER BEEN MY FORTUNE TO FOLLOW. 
change of formation was a decided im- 
provement. 

Occasionally I glanced back to see 
Wilkinson working his spurs on his own 
mount and the quirt on Maud, regular- 
ly and persistently, like a well lubri- 
cated machine, and shouting what 
sounded like ‘“ V’amonos! J’ amonos! 
Anderly!” words which were quite un- 
intelligible to me but which Maud 
seemed to understand, for she had a de- 
cidedly pained and surprised expression 
upon her countenance. 

Our new method of procedure proved 
so successful that it was maintained for 
the remainder of the journey. Though 
Wilkinson occasionally complained of a 
lame arm through strenuous exertions 
with the quirt, he was quite satisfied 
with it; and so was I, for when things 
grew monotonous I had only to glance 
behind at him and Maud for infinite 
diversion. 

Shortly after dark we caught the dis- 
tant glimmer of a light, and presently 
drew up in front of a hut, or rather 
shed, where a young woman was grind- 
ing corn for fortillas by the light of a 
pine knot and her husband lounged on 
a rough bench and smoked cigarettes. 
Before we dismounted Wilkinson 
opened negotiations with the man for 
the entertainment of ourselves and our 
animals, and when the terms were final- 
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EACH ANIMAL CARRIED TWO 
ly settled I paid the amount agreed up- 
on in advance. This advance payment 
was probably required because we were, 
on the whole, a pretty rough and sus- 
picious looking outfit. 

But Wilkinson was an adept at mak- 
His suave manners and 


ing friends. 
well-poised rhetoric soon quieted the 
last suspicion of the most reluctant na- 


tive. And so it was in this instance. 
In a little while after our mules were 
unsaddled and unpacked and_ turned 
into a corral to feed, and we sat down 
to cultivate the acquaintance of our 
host, an onlooker would have supposed 
that Wilkinson and he were brothers, 
just met for the first time after a long 
separation. 

When our coffee was made over their 
fire, the man and woman both protest- 
ed against our eating cold provisions 
from our bags, and the woman set be- 
fore us hot tortillas and frijoles, the lat- 
ter very gritty, but palatable. ‘Their 
hospitality extended even to their beds. 
I had expected to sleep on the ground, 
but when I indicated my desire to re- 
tire, two canvas cots were brought forth 
—I am sure the only ones the pair 
possessed—and Wilkinson made my bed 
on one, with my saddle bags for a pil- 
low and my blanket for covering, while 
he appropriated the other to his own 
use. Then the man and woman left us 


GREAT 


PLANKS OF WHITE MAHOGANY. 


in full possession of their home to take 
up their quarters in a neighboring hut, 
whose flickering light we could dimly 
see through the grove of trees in the 
distance. 

The air was cool and exhilarating, 
the night was calm, and the stars shone 
brightly in the clear, subtropical sky. 
Our beds were spread under a thatched 
roof, supported by four posts. Beneath 
was mother earth, and there were no 
walls to shut from us the great, free 
out-of-doors. A sense of perfect con- 
tentment and freedom possessed my soul 
as I settled to rest, and I was thankful 
that, for a time at least, I had escaped 
from the four prison walls of a hotel 
chamber. 

I was sinking into blissful uncon- 
sciousness, when suddenly I was lifted 
several inches bodily and dropped with 
a thud. Then a familiar grunt and 
some lesser squeals advised me that an 
old sow and her pigs were taking up 
their quarters beneath my cot. The 
sow had stood up directly under me, 
lifted me upon her back, and when she 
settled again dropped me, the slack of 
the canvas permitting the motion with- 
out rolling me out of bed to the earthen 
floor below. 

Wilkinson heard her and immediately 
gave her a whack with a stick, which 
sent her away with complaining squeals. 
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But she was a persistent brute and re- 
turned again and again, to be driven 
away each time by the faithful mozo, 
who varied his whacks with hisses and 
a monotonous flow of Spanish, which I 
judged by the intonation consisted of 
choice phrases not adapted to polite so- 
ciety. I do not know how long the 
contest lasted for I finally dropped 
asleep before the sow had decided that 
under my bed was not a proper place 
to herd her brood. 


Hitting the Trail by Starlight 


It was still starlight when we arose 
and saddled up, and day was just break- 
ing when we hit the trail. A heavy fog 
lay around us and moisture dripped 
from everything. It was chilly, too, 
and I was glad to start. But soon the 
sun rose and the fog lifted as a curtain 
rises on a stage, disclosing a world of 
beauty. ‘Trees, shrubs, and grass, wet 
with dew, glistened as though incased in 
polished silver. Wild flowers bloomed 
along our trail amid cacti and other 
more or less unfamiliar vegetation, and 


with the waking day the birds burst 
into song. 
The country was growing rougher. 


We were in the first foothills of the 
mountains now, and our trail rose and 
fell over hills and into valleys. We did 
not halt again until evening, when we 
rode into a small village of adobe huts, 
the center of a hacienda, and secured 
entertainment in one of them. ‘The 
place was like a cellar and void of every 
means of comfort. “The night was one 
of the most miserable of the trip. My 
bed was the abode of innumerable para- 
sites that fed upon my flesh, men and 
women shouted and talked in an adjoin- 
ing apartment, and swarthy, gaunt, be- 
draggled, unkempt women, with matted 
hair hanging down their backs and car- 
rying smoky, flickering torches above 
their heads, flitted back and _ forth 
through my room like ghosts of evil 
spirits. 

Once, long after midnight, after a de- 
gree of quiet had settled upon the place, 
some one was seized with a violent fit 
of coughing, then another and another 
until it seemed as though every member 
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of the numerous household was cough- 
ing. It gave me a vague feeling that | 
was in a pest-house of some kind, but it 
was only whooping cough, perhaps, 

A young mining engineer told me 
that he spent a night once in one of 
these huts where a member of the fam- 
ily was ill. He did not inquire into 
the nature of the sickness until morning, 
and then discovered it was smallpox, 
In due time my friend was brought 
down with the dreadful disease and 
barely came out of it with his life. 

Our trail from the adobe village car- 
ried us into steeper hills, and we had 
some bits of rough climbing. During 
the day we passed the first mining pros- 
pects, but no one appeared to be work- 
ing them and we did not halt. The 
earth here was of a light red_ brick 
color, and a good deal of the soil was 
rough and barren, save in the valleys 
which were watered by mountain 
streams. 

At twelve o'clock we rode into the 
mining village of Chacala, just as the 
first big drops of a threatened rain be- 
gan to fall. Here we were to put up 
for the day. We were now at the very 
base of the great Sierras. Above us 
they lifted their thousands upon thou- 
sands of feet of sheer and mighty walls 
that we were to scale. 

As the name indicates, Chacala is of 
Indian origin, and its battered appear-, 
ance bears out its claim to antiquity. 
Down through the center of the town 
runs one long street with one-story 
houses of adobe and brick massed solidly 
together on either side. The tiled roofs 
of those on the north, supported by a 
row of pillars reaching the length of the 
street, extend over the wide sidewalk of 
well-worn brick. There are other streets 
reaching out from a small central plaza, 
but they are narrow and crooked and 
scarcely more than alleyways. 

The place has a romantic situation, 
under the shadow of the towering peaks 
of the Sierra Madres. A small but tur- 
bulent river flows out of a cafion and 
through a deep gulch on the north of 
the village. High and rugged hills rise 
everywhere, their steep sides here and 
there dotted with fields of ripening corn 
or green patches of maguey, the latter 
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supplying the thirsty inhabitants with 
fiery mescal. 

While Wilkinson cared for the mules 
and arranged for our entertainment, I 
walked out to a silver mine on a bluff 
a mile or so from town. The mine was 
closed, save the pumping station, and 
there was not much to see. But I found 
an American foreman in charge, and 
from him I learned that the plant was 
owned by a United States corporation. 
It had been opened and equipped a year 
or so before, and had a small though 
complete outfit with modern, up-to-date 
machinery. 


Dull Times for Miners 


The financial depression at home had 
compelled them to shut down a month 
or two before my visit, with no pros- 
pect of immediate resumption. The 
foreman told me there were some other 
operations, all of them small ones, in 
the surrounding foothills, but all were 
idle like this one, for they were in the 
hands of Americans without funds to 
work them. 


The drizzle had turned into a steady 
downpour before I reached my quarters, 


which precluded further exploration. 
My host, the village butcher, bent him- 
self to my entertainment. He sent his 
wife to a neighboring house to bring a 
new baby which, when it appeared, was 
very dirty and red-faced and made a 
great deal of noise, and looked exactly 
like all other babies. “They seemed to 
think, however, that it possessed some 
superior qualities, for it was a relative’s 
child. 

I did not offer to hold it and made 
no advances toward kissing it, though 
Wilkinson did. Just to show my ap- 
preciation I chucked it under the chin 
with one finger, a proceeding that 
seemed to interest it, for it stopped 
squalling immediately and stared. This 
remarkable display of intellect on the 
youngster’s part and interest on mine 
pleased the older ones greatly. They 
laughed and patted me on the shoulder 
and were generally idiotic in their ac- 
tions over the baby; also it proved a 
good bit of diplomacy for it won for 
me an excellent piece of beef, broiled 
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over the coals, for supper, with other 
unwonted delicacies. 

Our butcher’s business establishment 
consisted of a rack, on the sidewalk, up- 
on which hung scraps of meat to tempt 
the good people’ of Chacala. His home 
contained a narrow passageway room, 
leading to the rear, and one other room 
that answered for kitchen and general 
living room, though he and his wife 
spent their waking hours upon the side- 
walk, where he served his customers and 
she sewed and gossiped with her neigh- 
bors, and kept him company. At night 
the meat rack was carried into the pas- 
sageway and the street door of the room 
locked and barred against intruders 
while they retired to the kitchen. 

I had my choice of places in which 
to sleep, but rather than deprive them I 
took a corner under the porch roof in 
the rear. Here a cot was placed where 
not a great deal of the pouring rain 
could reach me, and I made my bed. 
Wilkinson rolled in his blankets on the 
floor beneath the meat rack, where we 
had also stored our saddles and our per- 
sonal baggage. 

Chacala has an altitude of thirteen 
hundred feet, and there was a marked 
difference between the temperature here 
and in Culiacan. In fact it grew so 
uncomfortably cold in the night that 
once when I awoke I rose and donned 
woolen underwear, which I was pro-_ 
foundly grateful to have brought. 

The eastern sky was just taking its 
first purple colorings from the still in- 
visible sun as we mounted and rode out 
of Chacala town. The wet earth gave 
forth its fragrance to the cool morning 
air; the rain had washed the foliage 
clean of its coating of brick-red dust 
and transformed it into brilliant green; 
the birds sang a proclamation of joy 
and freedom to all the world. 

I drank the clear, pure atmosphere 
into my lungs in great draughts until it 
intoxicated and exhilarated me to the 
point of shouting with the mere delight 
of life. I would have sung had I not 
feared the consequences on Wilkinson 
and a probable stampede of Maud. But 
even they seemed to share with me the 
spirit of the morning, and for the first 
time Maud trotted along submissively 











CANELAS FROM THE TRAIL. 


and freely, to Wilkinson’s evident satis- 
faction. 

Outside the town our trail took an 
abrupt turn to the left, and rose at once 
a thousand feet to the summit of a 


ridge. Here we halted for a moment to 
enjoy the beauty of the scenery. The 
first golden rays of sunlight were now 
glorifying the mountain peaks, which 
lay about us in a confused mass. Be- 
low, in a hollow, Chacala nestled like 
a toy village, while along its northern 
edge the creek wound down through 
the gulch, a silver thread. 

We followed the crest of the ridge 
for a little distance, then turned into 
a cation where the trail hung upon the 
almost perpendicular face of a wall for 
a few miles, midway between heaven 
and earth, before it finally dipped to 
the bottom with a steep descent. Here 
it branched, and Wilkinson for a time 
was puzzled, but finally decided that 
we should ascend the rocky bed of a 
stream between the cafion walls. Sev- 
eral times we had to stop to reconnoiter, 
but at length, on the opposite side of 


the canon from which we had entered, 
we found the trail where it took to the 
earth again above the creek bed. 

Presently the ascent was begun—the 
great ascent of the Sierras. Thousands 
of feet above us towered the cafion wall, 
and the trail took its very face. ‘To the 
right a few yards, a sharp’turn to the 
left, another few yards, then another 
sharp turn, but always rising, the nar- 
row path zigzagged like a_ snake 
straight up—up—up—until it made 
me dizzy to look below at the receding 
and diminishing stream that we had re- 
cently left. 

Maud’s back and Wilkinson’s head 
were always directly under my feet. At 
one point I believe I could have leaped 
a sheer three thousand feet into the 
dark depths of the cafion without once 
touching earth. 

We had ascended a full five thousand 
feet before the trail quit its windings 
for a gentler ascent, and here we halted 
and dismounted to view the world—the 
little, shriveled world below. We stood 
on the throne of the gods with their 
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kingdom at our feet. We looked down 
upon the tops of mountains that at the 
level of Chacala had towered grandly 
above our heads. 

The high foothills had shrunk in- 
to pigmy mounds. The verdant plain 
that spread beyond them to the Pacific 
was a green ribbon, and the ocean it- 
self shimmered in the white sunlight, a 
mighty opal, mingling its colors with 
the turquoise sky where they met in the 
line of the far western horizon. 
Through my binoculars I could descry 
Culiacan, a mere speck on the green 
ribbon, but no moving thing was to be 
seen anywhere. 
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Scaling the Peaks 


Upward trail led with easy 
swings, now around obstructing heights, 
now crossing declivities with descents 
and rises, but always attaining a higher 
level. Sometimes it was very rough, 
and we skirted the brinks of dangerous 
cliffs, but we felt no fear, for the spirit 
of the mountains possessed us. 

It was scarcely noon when clouds be- 
gan to gather and settle ominously about 
us. ‘Then rain came, and the wind rose 
in fitful gusts to dash it into our faces. 
It was cold, too, “ Mucho frio, mucho 
frio,’ Wilkinson repeated as he wound 
a zerape and oilskin about him, and I 
shivered in my khaki suit and rubber 
poncho. 

We did not halt to make a fire for 
luncheon, but contented ourselves with 
cold tortillas and canned dried beef, 
munching as we rode. It became a 
cheerless ride for we were denied the 
diversion of viewing some of the grand- 
est scenery in the world, and I felt a 
sort of resentment against the persistent, 
low-hanging clouds and mist that ob- 
scured our view. 

Once we met two mounted Mexi- 
cans, swarthy fellows, armed to the 
teeth with rifles, revolvers, and knives. 
They looked at us suspiciously as we 
passed, but answered my “ Buenos tar- 
des” civilly enough and were soon lost 
in the mist and rain. 

Finally, when we had climbed to an 
elevation of eight thousand feet, the 
clouds lifted for a little and we could 
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see that all about us, in the higher 
peaks, snow was falling. ‘The tempera- 
ture had crawled down to forty degrees, 
and I was thankful when, well into the 
afternoon, we rode into the shelter of a 
pine forest and were comparatively free 
trom the cutting wind. Straight and 
tall the trees stood, ninety to a hundred 
feet without a limb, and underneath was 
a carpet of needles with scarcely any 
undergrowth or shrubbery. 

Night came suddenly. With hardly 
a twilight introduction darkness fell, as 
though the great light of heaven had 
been snuffed out by an invisible hand, 
We were just emerging from the forest 
into a wide, level hollow, like a great 
corral set among the mountain tops. 

A brook ran beside our trail, there 
was good feed for the mules here, and 
it was altogether an ideal place to camp. 
I was somewhat in advance and stopped 
for Wilkinson to overtake me, deter- 
mined to pitch my tent under the 
shadow of the pines, when we glimpsed 
the faint flicker of a light not far ahead. 

A little way and the outlines of a 
cabin appeared—if I may dignify the 
miserable shack with that name. In 
front we could discern a shed attached 
to a small log habitation in the rear. 
Between the unchinked logs and open 
gable ends of the latter came the un- 
certain light of a fire. We could see 
that it was a miserable place in which 
to spend the night. But as the rain was 
pouring down, and it was now so dark 
that to find wood for our fire, even 
though we were to pitch our tent, would 
be tedious work, we chose the poor shel- 
ter of the hut. 

Wilkinson shouted to the occupants, 
and in a moment the door opened and 
a woman appeared, her hand raised to 
shade her eyes as she endeavored to pene- 
trate the blackness that surrounded us. 
Picturesque and weird she looked as she 
stood framed in the doorway, in sharp 
silhouette against the interior glow, her 
tall, gaunt figure leaning forward, a 
mass of tangled black hair half hiding 
her Indian features, and a frightened 
child clinging to her skirts. 

“Who are you?” she asked in Span- 
ish. 

“An American and his mozo. 
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THE CABIN WHERE WE SPENT THE NIG 
ISSUING FROM 


are your friends and we crave shelter 
from the storm,” answered Wilkinson. 

“You are welcome.” 

The child was lifted by an arm and 
swung impatiently out of view, the 
woman retreated, and the door closed 
sharply. 

We dismounted, unsaddled, and piled 
our things in the shed. The _ roof 
was leaky and the earth beneath muddy, 


HT, WITH SMOKE OF OUR OPEN FIRE 
THE ROOF. 


but it was better than the open. The 
mules were turned to pasture, and then 
we entered the room. 

It was not over twelve feet square. 
A small fire burned at one end, in a 
sort of improvised fireplace built of 
loose stones. “There was no chimney and 
the place was partially filled with smoke, 
though the open gables and wide-spaced 
logs offered small impediment to its es- 
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cape. The woman was baking tortillas 
for supper, and four small children hud- 
dled and shivered around the fire. 

The oldest child was not over six 
years of age, the youngest perhaps one 
—three girls and a boy. Each was clad 
in no other garment than a ragged calico 
frock. Neither the woman nor the chil- 
dren wore shoes, stockings, or even san- 
dals. The only furniture was a hewn 
log raised somewhat above the earthen 
floor at the back of the room and sup- 
ported by stones. ‘There was neither 
chair nor table nor other convenience 
of civilization. 

Everything, including the people, 
reeked in filth. As the woman slapped 
tortillas into form I could see, by the 
firelight, encrusted soil on the backs of 
her hands. The fortillas had cleansed 
the palms. 

I had hardly completed my observa- 
tions when the door opened and a man 
appeared—a_ great, unkempt fellow, 
dripping wet. He was much larger than 
the average Mexican Indian and coarser 
of feature. His thin cotton shirt and 
trousers, soaked with the rain, clung close 
to his body and set off his powerful 
frame. Below the knees his legs were 
bare and on his feet were sandals. 

The only notice he gave us was a 
grunt, probably intended for a greeting, 
as he shook the water from a shabby 
straw sombrero. ‘Then, squatting upon 
his haunches, he called the boy to him 
and, after tenderly kissing the child, 
produced some handfuls of nuts from 
the depths of his pockets. They were 
apparently a great treat to the little ones, 
who made exclamations of delight, and 
whose features glowed with pleasure as 
they crowded around the father. 

It was plain that the boy was the fa- 
vorite. It is the way of the Indian 
everywhere. The little girls were 
pushed rudely back, until a division was 
made of the nuts, half for the boy, the 
other half to be apportioned among the 
three girls. This seemed to be the ac- 
cepted thing, for there was no murmur 
of protest from any of them, but rather 
an overflow of appreciation for what 
they received. 

There was manifestly no room for 
Wilkinson and me within, and I had no 


desire to stay, so we retired to the shed 
and by the light of a fat pine knot soon 
had a cheerful little camp fire by which 
to dry and warm our chilled selves; in 
a little while a sizzling pan of bacon 
and a pot of fragrant coffee set all the 
world to rights. After we had eaten, 
I had Wilkinson make another pot of 
coffee and hand it indoors with some 
canned meat. 

Wilkinson was a tender-hearted fel- 
low and he did it with a will. Those 
within were making a cheerless meal of 
dry tortillas and water. Our little treat 
was an event in their lives for which the 
man thanked us in a few rough words 
and the children in the pleasure that 
their faces reflected. They had but one 
cup and no plate, so we lent them ours 
and then left them to enjoy their meal 
while I smoked my pipe and ruminated 
on the share that chance plays in casting 
one’s lot in life. 


Up Among the Snows 


The rain ceased before bedtime. We 
spread our tent upon the muddy earth 
near the fire and rolled into our blankets. 
Wilkinson placed my gun between us, 
and with a feeling of blissful comfort I 
fell asleep. 

The morning was cold and crisp, with 
a tang of frost in the air. We were up 
long before daybreak, but the mules had 
strayed into the thicket, and the sun was 
over an hour high before Wilkinson 
found them and we finally started. 
Higher and higher we climbed until 
the snow was reached. 

Bucephalus had never seen snow be- 
fore, and at the first white patch she 
balked. She would not step upon it, in 
spite of my active spurs. Finally, long 
ears held forward, every nerve alert, she 
smelled of it, touched her nose to it, 
jerked it back as though stung, tried it 
again, grew bold, and gingerly put a foot 
upon it, and we were off. 

Clouds gathered and obscured the sun, 
a cutting wind arose, and the day grew 
raw and chill. The snow-covered trail 
was exceedingly slippery, and at many 
points dangerous. We passed around 
rocky walls with a perpendicular drop 
of thousands of feet below us. Fre- 
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quently the ascent or descent was over 
smooth granite with a path not much 
more than a foot in width, and at hair- 
raising angles. The slightest misstep or 
stumble spelled death for mule and rider. 

Often, near these dangerous points, 
suggestive cairns surmounted by cross- 
es told the story of tragedies. Above 
one particularly hazardous descent I 
counted a group of five of these crosses, 
indicating that there, probably at differ- 
ent times, five riders had stumbled into 
eternity without a moment’s warning. 

They recalled the advice of a pros- 
pector in Culiacan. “ Always be ready 
to slide off your mule.on the upper side 
when you're ridin’ bad trail,” he said, 
‘an’ if your mule stumbles, slide an’ 
get a footin’ an’ let him get straight if 
he can, for if he goes over the brink an’ 
tumbles down a couple o; thousand feet 
you don’t want t’ be on his back a wing- 
in’ your way t’ glory.” 


Where Man Feels Small 


All around us mountain peaks rolled 
away in the distance like mighty billows 
of a storm-tossed sea. Huge crags, of 
fantastic outline, tall pines surmounting 
pinnacled rocks, silhouetted against banks 
of ominous, low-hanging clouds, mysteri- 
ous depths shrouded in the darkness of 
night, combined to form a scene of ma- 
jestic, awe-inspiring grandeur. How 
insignificant we puny mortals felt. We 
were face to face with God and His im- 
mortal works. 

We wound our way out upon a ridge 
that dropped down into a mighty canon 
on either side. At the end, where the 
canons came together, we descended to 
the bottom of the abyss, and on the 
further side rose to a still higher altitude, 
when to my great relief we entered a 
comparatively level stretch and were 
soon within the depths of a magnificent 
pine forest. 

Here was a complete change of to- 
pography. The ground grew gently un- 
dulating, the tall, straight trees stood 
thick about us, and every vestige of 
rugged mountain peak and crag was shut 
from view. We had reached an eleva- 
tion of ninety-five-hundred feet. 

Under the trees was spread an even 
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carpet of snow, which covered and com- 
pletely hid the trail. In blind search for 
it I rode ahead for some distance and 
then halted for Wilkinson. He, too, 
was completely confused. Nowhere was 
there a mark or sign to indicate our 
course. Vainly we circled among the 
trees for some depression in the snow or 
token to guide us, but none was to be 
found. 

There was nothing to do but keep an 
easterly direction. We jogged along in 
a disturbed state of mind for several 
miles, when we came upon some trees 
tapped for rosin. Not far beyond we 
discovered an improvised lean-to, which 
had sheltered a man during the previous 
night and contained the still smoking 
embers of a fire. ‘The camper’s trail led 
away in the direction we were taking. 
They were the tracks of a man in san- 
dals, as prints of bare toes in the snow 
plainly indicated. 

For two hours we followed the trail, 
when suddenly we broke into a clearing 
in the center of which stood a small log 
hut, with smoke issuing from its open 
gables. As we approached, a tall young 
Indian, thinly clad, with bare legs and 
sandaled feet, came out to give us a 
smiling welcome. He was quite alone 
and invited us to join him at his fire. 

The invitation was accepted, and over 
a kettle of hot coffee, which Wilkinson 
brewed, we learned that we had gone 
many miles astray. ‘The Indian offered 
to lead us by a short cut to a trail 
that would take us to Canelas, a mining 
village to the northeast, at which point 
we could pick up the regular trail direct 
to Tepehuanes. 

The short cut that the Indian pro- 
posed was little used save by footmen, 
and was rough and led over some high 
elevations, but he assured us that our 
animals would find no difficulty in fol- 
lowing it, and it would save us at least 
a day’s traveling. Sleet and snow were 
falling and it was very cold. In my 
broken Spanish I suggested that he could 
not travel in the snow with only sandals 
on his feet, but he laughed and explained 
that it was no hardship. He had never 
worn anything else. 

We finally accepted the Indian’s offer, 
and he led us off over one of the roughest 
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trails it has ever been my fortune to 
travel. Out of the gently rolling coun- 
try we passed, out of the great pines, 
skirted the upper wall of a magnificent 
cafion, and then up and up we wound 
around a jagged peak until we had 
reached an altitude of eleven thousand 
feet. From this point we dropped a 
thousand feet or so, came again to a 
leveler stretch, and at nightfall halted in 
front of a typical mountain hut, a little 
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dropped below freezing and a crust had 
formed on the snow. Our smooth-shod 
mules slipped dangerously on the rocks, 
where the snow had blown away and left 
a glaze of ice, but we met with no 
mishap. 

All day we were surrounded by scenery 
of sublime grandeur. Pinnacles and 
towers, castles and mighty fortresses of 
granite, canons deep and dark, lay about 
us. At one point a creek fell from the 
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larger than the one in which we had 
spent the previous night and with two 
rooms, but otherwise its counterpart. 

The hut was vacant and we took 
possession. “The earthen floor was par- 
tially covered with snow which had 
drifted in between the logs, but a rousing 
fire of pine knots, a pan of bacon, and 
a pot of coffee, a comforting pipe, and 
then a bed of fragrant fir boughs, upon 
which to recline and watch the glowing 
coals, transformed it into a palace of 
bliss, to be remembered as the best of all 
our mountain camps. 

In the morning the temperature had 
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CANELAS. 
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rocks above to be lost in a cloud mist 
below, where it sent back a thundering 
roar from the lower depths. Our trail 
passed between wall and torrent midway 
of its fall, and we were drenched with 
spray as we made the passage under it. 
Presently we began to descend. At 
seventy-eight hundred feet the last of the 
snow was seen. ‘Traveling improved 
perceptibly, and the temperature grew 
much milder. Wilkinson, clad in two 
suits of underwear, three flannel shirts, 
two pairs of trousers, and two pairs of 
thick socks, had been shivering and com- 
plaining constantly of “ mucho frio.” 
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Now he melted into geniality. The 
Indian, trotting ahead, though half 
naked, had appeared quite impervious to 
the cold. With him it was a matter of 
course, for he was a mountain man. 

In a gentle hollow we came upon 
some mules browsing and a little farther 
on found the muleteers gathered around 
a camp fire. We halted for a moment 
to pass the time of day, and they gave 
us some native apples. The fruit was of 


excellent flavor, though only seedlings. 


Gentlemen of the Road 


Beyond the muleteers’ bivouac we met 
a horseman armed with rifle and re- 
volver, and on foot, at his heels, two 
similarly armed men, who carried their 
rifles loose on their arms, as though 
ready for instant use. They were 
swarthy, ill-looking fellows, and Wilkin- 
son became instantly nervous. I glanced 
behind and saw that the footmen had 
stopped to watch us. At the first bend 
in the trail Wilkinson halted and dis- 
charged our Indian guide. 

Almost before I could hand the fellow 
some silver and thank him for his ser- 
vice, the anxious Wilkinson was urging 
me to “ /’amanos! Vamanos!” and for 
a little while we traveled faster than at 
any time since leaving Chacala, but 
never fast enough for the reckless Wil- 
kinson, who was manifestly afraid of the 
armed men in the rear. We were a 
pretty rough-looking outfit ourselves, 
however, and if they were bent upon 
mischief they probably did not deem us 
worthy their attention, but not until we 
had met and passed a pack train did 
Wilkinson settle again into his usual 
manner. 

We were now on the Canelas trail, 
and a regular line of travel, as the well- 
beaten path indicated, and in a little 
while began to drop from the heights; 
as we swung around a point we beheld 
the white buildings of the town nestling 
deep in a hollow below. The descent 
was like going downstairs, and with 
every step the atmosphere grew mel- 
lower. Finally we passed green corn 
fields, guavas, oranges, and lemons hang- 
ing yellow on the trees, banana fields, 
and gardens. Wilkinson plucked two 
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delicious cherimoyas from a 
handed one to me. 

An hour before sunset we rode into 
the narrow streets of the picturesque old 
town. We were not yet over the divide, 
and a native whom we met, who could 
speak some English, told me that as the 
trails beyond, normally bad, were now 
buried and hidden by the snow, it would 
be foolhardy to proceed until a day or 
two of sunshine had cleared them. No 
native, he said, would attempt the jour- 
ney with the prevailing conditions. | 
decided, therefore, to remain at least one 
day in Canelas, and was glad of the op- 
portunity to give the mules a rest, for 
they were quite spent. 

Canelas lies in a bowl-shaped depres- 
sion at the head of two canons. The 
name means corral, and is indicative of 
its shut-in position. At no point is the 
base of the bowl more than half a mile 
wide. On all sides the mountains rise 
almost sheer, their jagged peaks piercing 
the blue heavens a mile overhead to form 
the serrated rim of the mighty bowl. It 
lies on the Pacific side of the Sierra 
Madres, and at an elevation of forty- 
five hundred feet above sea level. 

Since the days of the Spaniard it has 
been a mining town. The better build- 
ings, clustered around the plaza, were 
designed by the conquerors, not only as 
dwellings but as fortifications in which 
the inhabitants could find a safe retreat 
from the hostile Indians who infested the 
mountain fastnesses. Many of the old 
walls of solid masonry are fully four feet 
thick, and besides the doorways have no 
other opening than occasional narrow 
slits beneath the high ceiling, which 
served in other days as loopholes. The 
floors are of stone or brick and the doors 
of ponderous oak or mahogany, which 
only cannon balls could have battered 
down, and the dungeon-like rooms are 
filled with the damp and musk of cen- 
turies. 

I saw no glass windows in the town 
save those in its two crumbling churches. 
One of these churches was built in the 
sixteenth century, the other is doubtless 
of seventeenth century origin. Now, 
though both are open at all times to 
individual worshipers, only occasionally 
does a padre come to say mass. Wild 
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flowers and rank weeds alike run riot in 
the churchyards, and within are somber 
and smoky walls hung with grotesque 
caricatures, in oil, of saints. 

Wilkinson and I shared a little cell- 
like room opening upon the patio of one 
of the ancient houses. It had no window 
or even loopholes to admit light and air, 
and we were forced to sleep with an 
open door or we should have smothered. 
The place was as damp and dank and 
cheerless as a cellar. 

There was one canvas cot, which I 
appropriated, while the mozo curled in 
his blankets on the stone floor. ‘Two 
old Spanish women presided over the 
establishment with a grace and courtesy 
worthy a mansion. They were very old, 
and so shriveled and shrunken, that I 
almost fancied them the original occu- 
pants of their ancient home who had 
lived on and on through the intervening 
centuries. 

We were served our meals at an ad- 
joining house. Here, also, the people 
were of Spanish origin and most hospit- 
able. The family, consisting of a wid- 
owed mother, a grown daughter, and an 
alert, handsome boy of fifteen, were 
very poor, but far superior to the average 
peons with whom I had come in contact. 
They were proud, too, and so stren- 
uously declined my money in payment 
for our entertainment, which I urged 
upon them in advance in view of their 
very evident need, that I had finally to 
rely upon Wilkinson’s tact and rhetoric 
to induce them to accept it. 

Their persons and their home were 
scrupulously clean, and their cooking, 
though typical of the country, was su- 
perior. The memory of their cordial 
reception, their hospitality, and their con- 
stant courtesy during our two days’ halt 
in Canelas I shall long cherish as one of 
the pleasantest recollections of my Mexi- 
can experiences, 

Silver mining is still carried on in 
Canelas, though at the time of my visit 
the mines were, unfortunately, all tem- 
porarily closed. On the outskirts of the 
village I visited a native ore mill, where, 
with its ancient rastra and old-time 
methods, silver is extracted from quartz 
to-day just as it was in the same mill in 
the early Spanish days. There was the 


same ponderous wheel of stone, hauled 
around in its pit by weary mules as it 
crushed into powder the metal-laden 
quartz, and there was the same charcoal 
furnace where the silver was melted and 
run into bars. 

Down within the mouth of a cajion is 
a small modern plant. Two thousand 
feet above it, on the side of the steep 
mountain, is the mouth of the tunnel 
from which the ore for this mill is dug. 
From the tunnel to the mill is a slide 
down which the ore is shot by its own 
momentum. The whole country here- 
abouts is mineralized, but is so difficult 
of access that as yet comparatively little 
advantage has been taken of it. 

The circular space surrounding Cane- 
las was all under cultivation, and even 
on the steep mountain sides—so steep 
that one wonders how man can find foot- 
ing there—corn and beans are grown. 
Plowing in these steep places is, of 
course, impossible, but men crawl along 
and plant the seed in unbroken ground, 
leaving the crops to take care of them- 
selves until the harvest time. 


An Amateur M.D. 


Wilkinson got me into an awkward 
situation the morning of our second day 
in Canelas. On the previous evening he 
had complained of a severe headache, and 
to relieve it I administered a five-grain 
tablet of acetanilid. He noted my 
leather medicine case with much interest, 
and when his head cleared within an 
hour decided that I was a physician and 
immediately sang my praises all about 
the town. 

With his suave and agreeable manner, 
Wilkinson soon made friends of half the 
population. A young peon whom he met 
was suffering with a toothache, and he 
sent the fellow to me for treatment. In 
the few words of Spanish at my command 
I endeavored to explain that I was 
neither physician nor dentist and had no 
instruments with which to draw the 
tooth, nor means of curing it. But the 
man was obdurate. My mozo had said 
I was a medico, and he ought to know. 

The tooth was very painful. The 
blessing of the saints would rest upon 
me if I would exert my skill. If I had 
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no instruments with me, I had medicines 
and I could surely give him something. 

Finally in self-defense I painted the 
gums around the offending tooth with 
iodine, to act as a counter-irritant, and 
on general principles administered a good 
dose of compound cathartics. The iodine 
relieved the pain, and my patient went 
his way rejoicing, to spread my fame 
broadcast. 

In a little while I was besieged. Ap- 
plicants for treatment crowded in upon 
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me thick and fast. They all looked 
bilious, and as I had nothing else to give 
them anyway, I dealt out compound 
cathartics in ample doses, until I had 
made ten sufferers happy. Then I went 
for a walk. 

When I returned to our quarters at 
dusk, I gave Wilkinson orders to have 
the mules saddled and ready to leave 
town at daylight. I was filled with mis- 
givings and had a pressing desire to see 
other parts of Mexico. 


[To be concluded.] 
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OOKING out of the 
ranchhouse window 
Sid Tucker, manager 
of Lazy J, saw a hun- 
dred miles of sand and 
dust, hot, dry, and 
shimmering in the 
white glare of a sun that shone down 
from an empty sky. He saw splotches 
of cactus, their blossoms scarlet against 
a dull background, contrasting vividly 
with gray thickets of mesquite, stunted 
oak-brush, sage, and yellow tinted soap- 
weed. Between the ranchhouse and the 
ragged sky-line was an emptiness that 
suggested interminable space. 

The manager had never been able to 
discover beauty in the picture, and yet 
for fully five minutes he had given it 
his undivided attention. Presently he 
turned to the young man who stood just 
inside the ranchhouse door, garbed in 
exaggerated Western costume, beardless, 
lean-faced, with eyes that hinted at a 
grave innocence strangely blended with 
the boldness of youth. And now from 
Tucker’s expression was gone the vague- 
ness of absent-minded contemplation. In 
his eyes had settled the light of humor- 
ous inquiry. 

“ And so you want to work for Lazy 


J?” he asked, as though the idea had oc- 
casioned deep surprise. 

“T reckon that’s why I asked you,” 
returned the young man easily without 
changing his position. 

Tucker’s lips tightened. It was said 
of Tucker that this tightening of the lips 
was no indication of the trend of his 
thoughts. In the present instance, he 
might have been amused or displeased. 
He held no reputation for levity. 

Ten minutes before, when he had seen 
the young man slide from his drooping 
cow-pony, fling the reins over its head, 
and stride into the ranchhouse with 
boldly whizzing spurs, Tucker’s eyes had 
sought the vista of sand and cactus. 
The first look he had taken at the stran- 
ger had sent his mind on a long journey 
into the past. That was why he had 
kept the young man waiting. 

“TI don’t remember,” he said abruptly, 
“ that this here outfit has ever advertised 
to break in tenderfeet.” 

From under his shaggy eyebrows 
Tucker watched furtively to see how the 
stranger would take this unmistakable 
slur. Except for a slight stiffening of 
the body and the faintest trace of a smile, 
the young man gave no indication of feel- 
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es don’t remember that I asked you 

0,” he returned, almost tenderly. 

_* spite of the softness of the tone 
there was a cold note somewhere. ‘Tuck- 
er’s lips tightened again. 

“Where did you come from?” 

“ Springerville.” 

Tucker contemplated the young man 
gravely. Then after a moment he smiled 
cynically. “You’re from Springerville,” 
he said frigidly. ‘Why that’s Baggett’s 
ranch.” 

“Sure. I thought you'd know.” 
There was a complacent enjoyment in 
the stranger’s tone. 

Tucker made a second inspection of 
him. He was tall and well set up. 
The leathern chaps, which had especially 
aroused the manager’s ill-concealed scorn, 
had seen hard wear. But there was the 
wide-brimmed hat—too wide for the 
cowpuncher who had been in the country 
long enough to appreciate modesty of 
dress—and the two guns—sagging over 
each hip—that were more of a drag than 
a convenience, except when a man was 
adept in their use. 

Tucker finished his inspection and 
snapped his eyes to a level with the 
stranger’s. 

“T expect you know Baggett’s fore- 
man?” he inquired abruptly. 

“Dave Barry? Sure.” 

“Humph! And you worked under 
him!” 

The young man_ smiled  drily. 
“Couldn’t have worked at Baggett’s 
unless I did,” he said. 

Tucker glared with cold unbelief. 
“Know a fellow over there named 
Webb Ball?” 

The stranger nodded. 
know him?” he returned. 

“Heard of him,” was Tucker’s an- 
swer. “ Bronco buster. Barry told me 
he was a regular dare-devil at breaking 
horses. Said he was plum quick with a 
gun, too, but never looked for trouble.” 
He half smiled at the young man. 
“Just now we could use a man like 
that.” 

“Gun-man?” said the stranger, drop- 
ping his words slowly. 

Tucker’s eyes flickered with a trem- 
ulous humor. “No!” he said with de- 
cision; “‘ that kind is too dangerous for 
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this locality. Might buckle up against 
Deveny, our range boss; he’s some quick 
with a gun too. But we're short a 
bronc’ buster. Got some horses that 
Satan himself wouldn’t risk his neck 
riding. ‘ Purgatory’’s the worst of the 
lot. I'd sure like to see Webb Ball try 
to ride him!” ‘There was a whimsical 
note in his voice. His eyes met the 
stranger’s. “Now if you was 
Webb——’” 

“T am Webb Ball,” said the latter 
quietly, 

Tucker fairly spluttered. Then a 
blush slowly mounted his face. No man 
likes the sudden humbling of his pride of 
judgment. 

“T’ve heard about this ‘ Purgatory’ 
horse,” continued the stranger, unmoved 
by Tucker’s ejaculation. “ Some of the 
boys over at Baggett’s say as how he 
can’t be rode. I can ride some,” he 
stated, with the calmness of perfect con- 
fidence in his own ability, “ and I reckon 
I can ride this ‘ Purgatory ’ horse.” 

Tucker’s eyes cooled with slow deci- 
sion. ‘“ You can work here,” he said 
presently; “and you'll ride horses when 
you’re told. And if you ain’t the man 
you say you are 

“Don’t!” said the stranger. 
lips curled and whitened. 

Tucker laughed. “I reckon you're 
no false alarm,” he said. ‘‘ Go over to 
the bunkhouse and tell Deveny I’ve hired 
you.” 

“Thanks,” said Ball. He stepped 
outside the door, and then returning, 
stuck his head in. 

“Tf it’s just the same to you,” he said 
quietly, “ I’d just as soon you wouldn’t 
advertise that I’m from Baggett's. ‘4 

There was in the manager’s mind a 
desire for enlightenment, but he reflected 
upon the peculiar notions of the average 
cowpuncher and smiled with indulgent 
sarcasm. 

“You see,” continued Ball, “I 
wouldn’t want the boys here to know 
that T came over special to ride ‘ Purga- 
tory.’ 

And not waiting for an answer he 
walked to his pony, tucked the reins 
under his arm, and led the animal to 
the corral. Tucker watched him as he 
let down the bars and replaced them, 
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watched him as, with his saddle on his 
shoulder, he strode unconcernedly to- 
ward the bunkhouse. 

“ He’s either a conceited son-of-a-gun, 
or he’s the simon pure article,” reflected 
the manager. He watched Ball until he 
disappeared through the door of the 
bunkhouse. “ Anyhow,” he concluded, 
summarizing his thoughts, “ he’s the first 
man that ever had me guessing.” 

Down in the adobe bunkhouse at the 
edge of a cottonwood clump the Lazy J 
outfit was performing its ablutions pre- 
paratory to sitting down to dinner. A 
score of eyes were on Ball as he threw 
his saddle on the ground outside the 
door and entered the bunkhouse. There 
was the welcome aroma of steaming 
coffee and the savory scent of fresh 
cooked beef. Several of the men were 
already seated at the long table when 
Ball entered. 

No one showed any surprise, but many 
eyes met in suggestive squints. Like 
Tucker, they knew the significance of 
extra broad brims and leathern chaps. 

“I’m looking for Deveny,” said Ball. 

At the extreme end of the table a tall 
man rose from a chair, peering through 
the steam-laden atmosphere at the new- 
comer. 

“Well, what do you want with 
him?” he demanded brusquely. 

Ball swung slowly on his heels and 
faced the man. 

“If you are Deveny,” he said quietly, 
“T want to tell you that Sid Tucker has 
hired me. I’m going to work here.” 

Following this matter-of-fact an- 
nouncement there was a sudden move- 
ment at the end of the table. A chair 
grated on the floor, and out of the ob- 
scuring steam clouds came the tall man, 
shuffing slowly toward the light of the 
door. 

“T’m Deveny!” he said shortly. 

He came closer, his attitude one of 
contemptuous insolence. Folding his 
arms across his great chest he eyed Ball 
with evident disfavor. He appeared to 
be making some pleasing mental calcula- 
tions, for his eyes slowly closed to a 
quizzical squint and his lips curved into 
a cynical smile. 

Suppressed curiosity was everywhere. 
Eyes that had previously been filled with 
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a glazed unconcern over the monotony 
of things now brightened with interest 
as their owners crowded closer to see the 
stranger. Speculation ran riot in every 
man’s mind, but with the gentle con- 
sideration that Western etiquette teaches 
they forebore speech. Some of them 
stood with folded arms, their freshly 
brushed hair plastered over their heads 
with extravagant precision; others—not 
yet prepared for the table—poked their 
tousled heads into the room through the 
open doorway. 

The stranger had said that he was 
going to work for Lazy J. But was he? 
Much depended upon how Deveny de- 
cided. As range boss for Lazy J, Deveny 
had lived well up to his reputation for 
downright meanness, 

“And so Tucker has hired you?” said 
Deveny. He contrived to give his words 
a venomous twist that made them almost 
an insult, and he swept his insolent gaze 
slowly up and down Ball’s figure. 

“Tucker is sure mighty careless who 
he hires,” he said again. 

Fifteen of the sixteen men in the 
bunkhouse would have resented Deveny’s 
words with an equally insulting retort; 
fifteen of the sixteen expected the stran- 
ger to do the same. If he did not, he 
would, without further question, be 
placed among that small number of 
human weaklings known to the cow- 
puncher as “ Yellows ””—which, being 
interpreted, means cowards. And so in 
breathless silence they waited for the 
stranger to “ show his hand.” 

“IT told Tucker I wanted work mighty 
bad,” said Ball, apology in his tone. 

Deveny’s eyes flickered tremulously. 
Behind and around him healthy lungs 
sighed in process of deflation. Interest 
in the stranger had now become largely 
negative. Several of the men sought 
their chairs at the table, grinning con- 
temptuously. Deveny placed his hands 
on his hips and rocked back and forth on 
his heels. 

“Yes,” he said, shutting one eye at 
Ferguson, the straw boss, “ you look as 
though you need work mighty bad. Had 
‘em long?” he questioned suddenly. 

“ What?” 

“Them guns and that hat,” returned 
Deveny. He laughed around the circle 
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of faces. “ Never saw but one hat like 
that before,” he declared with a slow 
drawl, “ and that was back in Chicago 
—before I came out here. Saw it in a 
store window, surrounded with belts and 
guns and bowies—like no man ever 
wears. If you expect to work here you'll 
get a respectable hat. You hear?” 

The men waited expectantly to hear 
the stranger’s reply to this second test. 
Then when Ball answered simply 
“Yes,” they smiled expressively into one 
another’s eyes and sought their places at 
the table. Deveny returned to his seat 
at the extreme end in scornful silence. 
Ball stood beside the open door, staring 
about uncertainly. Several of the men 
snickered. 

“Sit down and eat, curse you!” said 
Deveny. 

From that moment fifteen of the six- 
teen men ignored Ball’s very existence, 
giving their attention wholly to their 
dinners. Ball found a seat beside the 
sixteenth man. 

“Deveny’s a bad one,” suggested this 
personage, addressing Ball, while throw- 
ing covert glances at the range boss. He 


might have been about Ball’s age, and 
he was a rugged looking man, but there 
was that in his eyes that told of timidity 


and indecision. While he ate he con- 
tinually cast glances at Deveny from 
under lowered eyelids. 

“TI wouldn’t take no job here,” he 
suggested in a significant undertone. 

Ball caught his glance. “ Why?” 

The Sixteenth Man hesitated. He 
awaited his chance before replying. 
“Well, for one thing,” he said finally, 
“ Deveny didn’t take a shine to you, and 
no man can work here if Deveny don’t 
like him.” 

“That all?” questioned Ball as the 
Sixteenth Man hesitated again. 

“No. You ain’t game.” 

For the slightest instant Ball’s face 
paled and his lips twitched with a sud- 
den hardness. Then he stared straight 
before him with expressionless eyes. He 
took several sips of coffee from his tin 
cup before he replied. 

“Then you think Deveny will make 
things interesting for me?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“Interesting? ”* The Sixteenth Mari’s 
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voice was pregnant with unspoken sar- 
casm. “Say,” he added, “are you a 
fool, too? Can’t you see that he don’t 
want you?” 

Whether Ball could “ see” or not, he 
contented himself with allowing the Six- 
teenth Man to guess what his reply 
would have been had he spoken. But 
the Sixteenth Man had prophesied cor- 
rectly, Deveny had not taken a “ shine ” 
to him. The range boss manifested this 
in many ways, taking advantage of the 
broad license given him by Tucker, who 
never interfered with him in his method 
of handling the men. 

Ball had been hired to break horses, 
but for three weeks after his first ap- 
pearance at the bunkhouse he labored 
long days in the irrigation ditches, alone, 
under a sun that swam in a dead sky; 
while the other men, on their way to 
and from the range, smiled comprehen- 
sively and sent subtle jeers at him. But 
he labored patiently and diligently at the 
digging, and if Deveny thought to dis- 
courage him from remaining at Lazy J 
he must secretly have admitted his fail- 
ure. And he accepted the range boss’s 
sarcasm in much the same manner that 
he accepted his place in the ditches. 

Then suddenly one day Deveny called 
him from a ditch and assigned him to a 
place in the cookhouse. His duties here 
were to wash dishes and to perform such 
other menial service as the autocrat of 
the bunkhouse directed. The first meal 
dished up to the outfit by Ball was made 
the occasion of hilarious but subdued jol- 
lity. Allusions to the “tenderfoot bis- 
cuit-shooter” failed utterly to shake 
Ball’s unfailing patience. Scraps of con- 
versation overheard by him, including 
such phrases and terms as: “ Yellow’s 
two guns ” (which he wore always), and 
the “ wagoner’s hat”? (which Ball still 
wore in spite of Deveny’s profane ad- 
monition to procure a “ respectable ” 
one), and “‘scairt cuss,” passed un- 
noticed or were accepted with slowly 
whitening lips and smoldering glances. 

A week after his advent at the bunk- 
house Deveny managed to overturn a tin 
of coffee upon Ball’s hand as he at- 
tempted to reach over the table. For 
an instant Ball stiffened and his eyes 
flashed ominously. Then he smiled 
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wanly and apologized to Deveny for 
his clumsiness. ‘The men of the outfit 
knew Deveny and they snickered into 
their plates over the incident. For the 
next week Ball went about his work in 
the bunkhouse with his hand bandaged. 

Apparently the Sixteenth Man sym- 
pathized with him. “ He’s bound to get 
you,” he said to Ball. “ Sooner or later 
you'll find his insults too much and 
you'll try to pull your gun on him, And 
then g 

“ What?” 

“Then you'll die quite sudden, and 
the boys’ll plant you over in the hills.” 

But evidently, judging from Deveny’s 
manner, it was not his intention to goad 
Ball into drawing his gun. If this was 
his intention, he concealed it with con- 
summate skill. It was apparent, how- 
ever, that he took pleasure in placing 
Ball in such positions that he appeared 
a ridiculous figure among the men of the 
outfit. Besides, having the reputation of 
being a gun-fighter Deveny might have 
hesitated about picking a quarrel with 
the inoffensive Ball, for while the men 
of the outfit were quite willing to laugh 
at the young man, they might have re- 
sented his being forced into a gun fight 
that would end in his death. The Six- 
teenth Man communicated this to Ball 
one night after supper. 

“The boys know Deveny is after you, 
and while they’re not admiring you any, 
they’re going to see that you get a square 
deal.” The Sixteenth Man was sur- 
prised that Ball showed no signs of ap- 
preciation. 

Then one morning about a week later 
Deveny entered the bunkhouse while the 
men were at breakfast and Ball was 
pouring coffee. The range boss’s manner 
was one of domineering insolence. 

_“ Well, Sonny, how do you like cook- 
ing?” he asked. 

Ball did not look at him as he replied: 
“It’s a heap better than _ breaking 
horses.” 

The range boss meditated, frowning 
at Ball’s averted face. Then he smiled 
with inscrutable humor. “ You don’t 
like to break horses, I take it,” he said. 

“That’s so,” assented Ball. For the 
first time in many weeks he smiled. 

Deveny grinned around at the men. 
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“We're going to round up a bunch of 
mavericks to-day, and I reckon you'll go 
along.” 

Half an hour later as Ball was tight- 
ening the cinches of his saddle, Deveny 
came up to him. 

“You won’t ride that skate!” he 
sneered, indicating Ball’s pony. ‘“ Show 
him ‘ Purgatory’!” he ordered, speak- 
ing to the Sixteenth Man. Deveny 
grinned maliciously as he departed for 
the manager’s office. 

“Thunder and blazes!” exclaimed 
the Sixteenth Man, white-lipped, to Ball. 
“*Purgatory’s’ a devil; a lightning 
bolt on legs! There ain’t a man in the 
Territory can ‘ 

“That him in the corner?’ inter- 
rupted Ball, nodding toward a slant- 
eyed, mustard-colored pony that had 
kicked a clear space around him in the 
corral. The Sixteenth Man made an 
affirmative sign. Ball was already un- 
slinging the coiled rope that hung at the 
pommel of his saddle. The Sixteenth 


Man stepped over to him and laid a de- 
taining hand upon him. 
“ Don’t try to ride him,” he said, and 


his tone was almost a plea. ‘“ He'll kill 
you like he did that other tenderfoot that 
came out here two years ago. He was 
only a kid, and Deveny made him ride 
‘Purgatory "—and ‘ Purgatory’ killed 
him. No man has tried to ride ‘ Purga- 
tory’ since. And now x 

“What kid?” questioned 
brusquely. 

“A boy named Malone,” said the Six- 
teenth Man tenderly. 

“The kid ought to have known bet- 
ter,” declared Ball with sudden gruff- 
ness. He turned and watched the range 
boss, listening meanwhile to the Six- 
teenth Man and still working to uncoil 
the rope from the saddle horn. 

“Shucks!” said the Sixteenth Man 
with reproving heat. ‘“ You didn’t know 
the kid or you wouldn’t talk that way 
about him. Any of the boys would have 
went to hell for him! I can’t forget 
what he did for me.” The Sixteenth 
Man’s voice softened. 

“What did the kid do to Deveny that 
Deveny made him ride ‘ Purgatory ’?” 
questioned Ball, his face averted. 

*The Sixteenth Man cursed softly. 


Ball 
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“What did you do to him that he 
wants you to ride him?” he flared back. 
“Nothing, I reckon. Only Deveny 
didn’t like him any more’n he likes you! 
Showed it the same way, too. Gets both 
of you to ride ‘ Purgatory.’ And ‘ Pur- 
gatory’ killed the kid and he'll kill 
i ! ” 

“Maybe,” said Ball shortly. He 
shook out his lariat and climbed the cor- 
ral fence, making his way slowly toward 
the pony. A bridle trailed from his left 
arm. 

The Sixteenth Man leaned against the 
corral fence, prepared to extend his sym- 
pathies to Ball when the latter should 
return—defeated. The Sixteenth Man 
knew that “ Purgatory” had a reputa- 
tion for evasion that extended through- 
out the Territory. Several of the men, 
ready for the trip to the range, rode up 
to the corral bars and halted to watch 
Ball’s defeat. ‘They said no word, but 
exchanged eloquent glances. They had 
all had their trial with “ Purgatory.” 

But Ball wasted no time in false move- 
ments. Holding his rope low, so that it 


almost trailed the ground, he approached 
within fifty feet of “ Purgatory.” 


Then 
while the watchers marveled at his ap- 
parent carelessness there was a sudden 
swish, a dust cloud as “ Purgatory ” 
sensed the impending danger, a struggle 
—and “Purgatory” lay prone in the 
dust, his head held down by Ball. 

The Sixteenth man took down the 
corral bars and in awed silence watched 
Ball lead “‘ Purgatory ” forth, the bridle 
securely adjusted. ‘Then the Sixteenth 
Man replaced the bars and held “ Pur- 
gatory’s” head while Ball placed the 
saddle upon him. “ Purgatory’s ” efforts 
to prevent the tightening of the cinches 
were fruitless, for the swift and sure 
movements of this new man took him by 
surprise. 

After a moment he stood flat-eared 
and vicious, trembling with rage and 
fear. In two years no man had dared 
offer him this indignity, and his moment 
of indecision was given over to a dis- 
tracted horse expression. 

In that moment Ball had sprung into 
the saddle. At that moment also Deveny 
came out of the manager’s office—the 
manager following. 
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“The crazy fool!” said Tucker. “ If 
I had known he was going to try and 
ride ‘ Purgatory ’ “ 

““My orders,” interrupted Deveny 
curtly. The eyes of the two men met— 
Tucker’s wide with a slow-dawning 
comprehension, Deveny’s cold and level 
under his shaggy eyebrows, 

“Tt’s murder!” declared Tucker 
hoarsely. He was white to the lips. He 
was thinking of the day Ball had come 
to him. That meeting had aroused a 
slumbering sentiment which had devel- 
oped into something almost like affection 
for Ball. 

Deveny laughed evilly. 
drawled, “ 
killer.” 

The manager said nothing more, but 
came away from the door of the ranch- 
house and stood silent, his eyes smolder- 
ing with a deep fire, watching Ball and 
“ Purgatory.” 

“Purgatory” had been only aston- 
ished when Ball had tightened the cinch- 
es; he was stunned when he felt the 
man’s weight on his back. But only for 
a moment. He required only this small 
space of time to realize that his arch 
enemy—man—was again brazenly at- 
tempting to conquer him. Then, his 
brain afire with the man-hatred of his 
wild ancestors, he squealed with almost 
human rage and flung himself erect, 
standing dizzily upon his hind legs, paw- 
ing the air frantically. Finding the 
man unshaken, he bucked. A dozen 
times he sprang wildly into the air, com- 
ing down with arched spine, his four 
hoofs, bunched, his head well down, his 
thin nostrils distorted with a snorting 
terror. 

But Ball sat in the saddle, swinging 
his lithe body cleverly to “ Purgatory’s ” 
eccentric movements, rising in his stir- 
rups when “ Purgatory” bunched his 
feet upon the ground, goading the an- 
imal sharply with his spurs when it 
launched its body into the air, and twin- 
ing his legs around it when with head 
down and heels in the air it attempted 
to pitch him out of the saddle head fore- 
most. Sitting on the top rail of the cor- 
ral fence the Sixteenth Man ceased 
mumbling a crude prayer and sat erect, 
suddenly aware that prayers for Ball 


“Yes,” he 


‘Purgatory’s’ sure a man- 
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were quite superfluous; evidently he had 
ridden “ Purgatory’s”’ breed before. 

“ By the Lord!” exclaimed Tucker at 
this instant. “ He can ride!” 

Deveny grinned, maliciously. ‘ Old 
‘Purgatory’ has got some other tricks 
that he'll try before long,” he said. 

“Yes,” observed Tucker triumphant- 
ly; “that’s one of them!” 

“ Purgatory,’ coming down with a 
prodigious buck, had suddenly rolled. 
This was accomplished by striking the 
earth with his forelegs unjointed and 
stiffening his hind legs at the moment of 
impact. But evidently anticipating this 
move, Ball had flung his feet free of the 
stirrups, landing lightly on the earth be- 
side ‘“ Purgatory,” and was using his 
heavy quirt with merciless vigor. “ Pur- 
gatory ” snorted with surprise; this spec- 
tacular performance had usually been 
enough for the ordinary rider. 

Never before had he been forced to 
undergo the humiliation of a whipping 
when he had attempted it. Hard driven, 
stung by the heavy lash that took him 
upon all sides, “ Purgatory ” scrambled 
wildly to his feet, intent on escaping his 
tormentor. Before he had taken two 
steps Ball had vaulted lightly into the 
saddle again. 

“ Whoop-e-e-e!” yelled the Sixteenth 
Man from his position on the fence. 
And then, in a lower voice and reprov- 
ingly, “And I told him he wasn’t 
game!” 

Again feeling the weight of his ad- 
versary, ‘ Purgatory”’ whipped around 
the broad level between the cottonwoods 
and the ranchhouse, wild-eyed, desperate, 
making abrupt plunges, swerving with 
sudden, side-stepping jerks, rearing so 
far back that an inch more would have 
sent him crashing down. Still his enemy 
clung to his back with certain, unshaken 
determination; still the sharp spurs re- 
minded him that his ancient enemy was 
supreme. 

It was the most terrific time of “ Pur- 
gatory’s”’ life. He had been accustomed 
to seeing his enemy from the inside of 
the corral; the corral fence had been the 
line that had separated him from the 
two-legged animal that he feared and 
hated. And heretofore when they had 
attempted to sit astride him he had dis- 
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posed of them quickly and finally. But 
now here was one of them who could 
not be displaced, who clung to him as 
though perforce he was a part of him, 
who, when he reared, flung himself free 
of the stirrups and made ready to lash 
him with the cruel quirt, and when he 
would arch his back would rise easily 
with him and at last settle firmly into 
the saddle to ply the torturing steel. 

“Purgatory” halted suddenly and 
gathered himself for a supreme effort. 
As his sinews trembled on the verge of 
action he heard his enemy’s voice, taunt- 
ing him: 

“* Buck, will you, you red-eyed devil? 
Well, buck then! Buck!” 

Half set for a plunge, “ Purgatory ” 
snorted with anguish as the sharp spurs 
cut into his blood-flecked flanks and 
rose in the air with a squeal of rage and 
pain as they sank in again. He had no 
thought of bucking now; his one great 
desire was to get away from the torment- 
ing pain of the rolling points of steel that 
tore incessantly into his sides. 

The men of Lazy J saw the victory 
and they yelled hoarsely as “ Purgatory,” 
driven to desperation for the first time 
in his life, surrendered to the masterful 
riding of his enemy and fled out upon 
the plains. The men of Lazy J kept 
their gaze upon the dust cloud that en- 
veloped horse and rider until both dis- 
appeared from view in the distance. 
Then they drew together, eager-voiced 
and communicative. There was not one 
of them but saw the darkness that had 
settled over the face of the range boss. 

Half an hour later “ Purgatory” 
trotted into camp, his head drooping, his 
red nostrils shrilling the air into his ex- 
hausted lungs, the foam of exertion reek- 
ing from his sides. Upon his back Ball 
rode nonchalantly, smoking a scornful 
cigarette. 

The men still lingered about the corral 
fence, and Tucker saw Ball’s triumphant 
approach from the window of the ranch- 
house. He smiled with satisfaction. 
From a window in the bunkhouse Dev- 
eny also saw “ Purgatory’s” subjuga- 
tion and he cursed with an abandon that 
startled the cook into overturning the 
coffee pot. 

When Ball took his place beside the 
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Sixteenth Man at the supper table the 
atmosphere of the bunkhouse was vibrant 
with expectation. Tucker came in before 
. the meal was finished, sitting down at 
the table with the men—a most unusual 
thing. Lazy J had sized up the stranger 
—and had made a mistake. Therefore 
the men of Lazy J expected develop- 
ments. But nothing occurred until the 
meal was finished. Then in reply to a 
question put to him by the Sixteenth 
Man, Ball spoke. His voice was clear 
and sharp—every man of the outfit heard 
it and paused to listen. 

“Tt ain’t much to ride a horse like 
‘Purgatory ’"—especially if you’ve got 
an object in view. I didn’t think of rid- 
ing a horse—any kind of a horse—until 
two years ago—this fall past. I was 
down in Sacramento then and I heard 
that my kid brother had been killed rid- 
ing a horse that had a reputation as 
a man-killer, I don’t think the kid 
knowed much about riding a horse, but 
he had a way about him. He wouldn't 
let no man run him. In that respect he 
was like me.” He paused and looked 
at the expectant faces of the men, turn- 


ing his eyes finally toward Deveny. 
“T’ve heard that the man who got 
him to ride the horse that killed him 


didn’t like him any too well. I’ve heard 
that this man took a dislike to the kid 
and got him to ride the horse to get rid 
of him. It was after this news came to 
me that I took to riding horses. I 
wanted to show that range boss that the 
kid’s brother could ride his horse. 

“Td heard of this ‘ Purgatory’ horse 
over at the place where I work, and I 
came over special to ride him. I reckon 
you saw me ride him,” he said without 
boast. He smiled with peculiar sarcasm, 
continuing coldly: 

“T reckon even the range boss will be 
able to ride ‘ Purgatory’ now!” 

The slur was deliberate and inten- 
tional. It brought Deveny to his feet, 
cursing. All the men at the table, as if 
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by some mysterious telepathy, became 
aware of the impending crisis. ‘Two or 
three left the table, others shoved their 
chairs back and seemed to crouch in 
them. ‘The Sixteenth Man shuddered, 
turned pale to the lips, and huddled back 
against the wall. Only Ball, noncha- 
lantly rolling a cigarette, seemed undis- 
turbed. Yet his eyes, cold with enig- 
matic purpose, were fixed on Deveny. 

The rangeboss smiled evilly from the 
end of the table. As he leaned forward 
his right hand fell upon the butt of his 
pistol, and he spoke with discordant 
venom. 

“Take that back, you 4 

Deveny had his pistol half drawn, but 
from somewhere about Ball’s shirt front 
there was a flash of metal and, instan- 
taneously, of fire. A cigarette—unrolled 
—fell to the table. And then Deveny 
sighed, placed both hands to his chest, 
and pitched forward upon the table, 
slipping presently to the floor. 

Ball, his back to the wall, a pistol in 
either hand, covered the other men of 
the outfit. 

“Up with your hands!” he com- 
manded sharply; “and don’t you move 
—none of you! ”’ His eyes sought out the 
Sixteenth Man. 

“You saw him try to pull?” he ques- 
tioned coldly. 

The Sixteenth Man took a step for- 
ward—white-faced. “I reckon we all 
did,” he said. And then admiringly, 
“ But you was plum quick! ” 

“Tt was a square deal,” said Tucker. 
“T reckon Deveny wouldn’t have been 
so reckless in trying to draw his gun if 
he’d knowed who you was.” 

Ball smiled curiously at ‘Tucker. 
“T reckon you don’t know either,” he 
said quietly. His eyes swept the faces of 
the men. 

“My name is Malone,” he said. “I 
had a brother out here two years ago, 
and Deveny made him ride ‘ Purga- 
tory.” 
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wy LONG about half past 

4 four o'clock of a 

clear, cold autumn af- 

ternoon of seven years 

ago, eleven sturdy 

football players wear- 

ing the crimson jerseys 

of Harvard el in the middle of Sol- 

diers’ Field and stared at one another in 

puzzled astonishment while a Carlisle 

Indian jogged through their midst and 

ran undisturbed down the gridiron to 

the goal they were supposed to be pro- 

tecting. When he had passed the goal 

line, the Indian laid down on his back 

and wiggled himself around once or 

twice. By this time, the rest of the Car- 

lise team had gathered around their 

prostrate comrade and were laughing in 

aboriginal glee while the surprised Har- 

vard eleven, still petrified in midfield, 

were being informed by the officials that 

a touchdown had just been scored 
against them. 

“Touchdown nothing!” exclaimed the 
Crimson quarterback. ‘They didn’t 
have the ball.” 

“Oh, yes, they did,” the officials in- 
formed him. 

“Well,” put in the rest of the men, 
“we didn’t see anyone carrying it.” 

“Of course not,” replied the referee, 
“the Indian you let go by had it tucked 
up the back of his jersey.” 

And that was actually what had hap- 
pened. The Indians, having received the 
ball on a punt, had calmly stuck it under 


the close-fitting jersey of one of their 
fleetest runners who, swinging his arms 
wildly up and down as if the ball were 
anywhere else but on or near him, had 
jaunted over the chalk marks for a touch- 
down. The play was a perfectly fair 
one as far as the written rules were con- 
cerned, but it made evident the fact that 
the Harvard team had failed to read be- 
tween the lines, 

For between those lines, as well as 
on either side of the two real lines ‘of 
contending brawn and muscle, there lurk 
many smiles; these smiles, brought 
about by incidents that are frequently ac- 
cidental, quite often materially affect the 
scores, bringing with them the realiza- 
tion that to the fierce, fighting, piling, 
plunging sport of football there is a 
side other than the serious one—and that 
is the funny side. In witness whereof 
are the records of the last decade and 
more, as well as the verbal testimony of 
the men who have figured in them. 

Glen Warner, who coached the In- 
dians in the ball-under-the-jersey play, 
had worked out the same maneuver for 
the first time five years before when the 
Cornell team, in an early season game, 
executed it with the same result. And 
while on the subject of the Indians, it 
will be remembered that a few years 
ago the Carlisle team wore embroidered 
footballs on the breasts of their jerseys, 
arranged so that when the players folded 
their arms in front of them, it looked as 
if each of them was carrying the real 
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ball. In a game, the 
vision of their opponents 
would be tricked com- 
pletely by the fake foot- 
balls. 

In a gridiron battle in 
Cambridge a number of 
years back between Har- 
vard and the eleven of a 
rival university, the fight 
was prolonged by the fre- 
quent taking out of time 
until darkness had fallen. 
The moon had already 
begun to show in the 
heavens before the end of 
the contest was in sight. 
The Harvard eleven had 
been holding its rivals 
successfully for a consider- 
able period of play, when 
suddenly, the latter team 
seemed to gain weird 
strength. 

The Crimson 
players feeling 
that they had not 
lost an ounce of 
their reserve, were 
at a loss to ac- 
count for the in- 
creased vim that 
their opponents 
were displaying 
until the Harvard 
quarterback, waving his hand for time 
to be taken out, walked over among the 
opposing players, counted them, and 
found there was an extra man in the 
game. ‘The twelfth player had been 
brought into the play under cover of 
darkness. In a more recent game, the 
University of Pennsylvania eleven found 
that darkness and an extra tackle had 
similarly come once again to the tem- 
porary assistance of the same team. 

During the second half of the game 
between Williams and Harvard last 
year, Whiting, the referee, after he had 
blown his whistle putting the ball into 
play, glanced across the field, and to his 
amazement, saw Edwards, the umpire, 
settling a dispute between the linesmen 
on the farther side-line. When he blew 
the whistle, he believed that the umpire 
was close at hand. 


THE REFEREE CARRIED A BLACK EYE FOR 
SEVERAL WEEKS AS A RESULT OF HAV- 
ING LOST HIS BALANCE ON A 
SLIPPERY FIELD. 
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Now, inasmuch as 
Whiting knew full well 
that it was his duty not 
to blow the whistle un- 
less the other official was 
in his proper place and as 
he realized, furthermore, 
that having once sig- 
nalled the play to go on, 
he could not stop it, ac- 
cording to the rules, 
with a second blow of 
the whistle, he did the 
next best thing. In 
other words, clad though 
he was in street, instead 
of football, clothes, he 
drove headlong into the 
scrimmage, got the man 
with the ball by his 
knees, threw him in his 
tracks, and stopped the 
play. 

“Ned” Torney, one 
of the best football play- 
ers at Cornell in the late 
nineties, was ex- 
tremely nearsight- 
ed. During a 
fierce scrimmage 
in a game in the 
season of 1899, he 
ran madly down 
the field and fell 
with all his weight 
on what he believed to be the ball but 
what in reality was the head of Frank 
Porter, his team-mate, encased in a 
leather head-guard. Porter’s nose was 
broken and as a result of Torney’s fall- 
ing on the “ball” the Cornell team lost 
an able player for several weeks. 

On another occasion, during a game 
with Lafayette, Torney, after receiving 
the ball, became confused and started at 
top speed for his own goal line. The 
Lafayette players, naturally allowed him 
to keep on, making feeble attempts to 
tackle him in order to urge him all the 
faster. “Tar” Young, one of Torney’s 
fellow players, dashed after him when 
he saw what the nearsighted man was 
about to do and a beautiful race re- 
sulted between the Cornell man who 
was trying his level best to score a touch- 
down against his own team and the other 
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Cornell man who was trying to stop him. 
Two yards from the goal line, Young 
finally caught up with Torney, tackled 
him, and then told him what he had been 
about to do. 

There are several similar instances of 
players who have become confused in a 
game and have run with the ball toward 
their own goal. In a contest between 
the Yale and Crescent Athletic Club 
teams a number of years ago, Miller, of 
the latter eleven, did this same thing, 
as did also a Haverford player in a game 
several years back. In preparatory school 
football chronicles, there is the story of 
Herendeen, of the South Side Academy 
of Chicago, who, after nearly scoring a 
touchdown against his own team by run- 
ning the wrong way in the annual game 
with the Morgan Park Academy eleven, 
saw his error and, turning around, ran 
the entire length of the field to the rival 
team’s goal for a touchdown in favor of 
his team. 

This running in the direction of the 
wrong goal, however, is not, as might 
be supposed, the only result of confusion 
that is set down on football’s lighter 
pages. Decided novelty and unexpect- 
edness of maneuver on the part of an 
eleven has, at various times, succeeded 
in puzzling a player on the other team 
to such an extent that his consequent 
action has been bewildering, to say the 
least. 

As good a story as any in this vein is 
told on himself by Dr. John H. Finley, 
now head of the College of the City 
of New York. In his days of post- 
graduate study Dr. Finley was a member 
of the Johns Hopkins team, one of the 
most important games on whose regular 
football schedule was that with Prince- 
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ton. In one of these games, the quarter- 
back of the latter team, upon gaining 
possession of the ball, gave the signal to 
his men for a double-pass. 

Now it so happened that this play had 
never come to the attention of the Johns 
Hopkins men and its execution took 
them completely by surprise. “Snake” 
Ames, acting on the signal and being the 
initial peg in the play, received the ball 
and started across the field at top speed. 
Finley, believing the play to be the usual 
end run and unaware of the fact that 
such a thing as the double-pass existed 
in football, was after Ames like a flash. 

The latter, in his flight, tossed the 
ball to a fellow player, but Finley, with 
his eyes riveted on Ames, kept close after 
him. The rest of the Johns Hopkins 
team centered their attention on the 
speed contest between these two players 
and when Finley finally tackled Ames 
near the side-lines, the Princeton man 
who really had the ball was well on his 
way down the field. Dr. Finley admits 
that it took some time to convince him 
that he had not thrown the right man. 

Everyone who followed football in the 
nineties will recall the name of Kelly, 
as able a player as ever wore the orange 
and black of Princeton. Kelly, prior to 
his matriculation at Princeton, had en- 
tered Yale and had joined the football 
squad immediately upon his arrival at 
New Haven. The fact that one of his 
feet was slightly deformed caused the 
coaches of the Yale squad to regard his 
candidacy for the ’Varsity rather du- 
biously and Kelly was not given all the 
chances to show his prowess that he be- 
lieved should have been allowed him. 
This idea wormed itself into his mind 
until it assumed the proportions of a 


ABE SEIZED THE THONGS OF THE PIGSKIN WITH HIS TEETH AND STARTED AT TOP 
SPEED ACROSS THE GRIDIRON. 














good sized grudge and he 
told the coaches that if they 
would not let him show them 
what he could do at New 
Haven, he would show them 
on another gridiron. 

Accordingly he left Yale 
at once and entered Prince- 
ton, where his spectacular 
work in practice quickly 
gained a place for him as 
halfback on the ’Varsity. 
This was in 1896. Kelly 
played like a fiend in the 
earlier games of the season, 
but kept his reserve strength 
bottled up for one event— 
the last game of the season, 
with Yale. As soon as this contest be- 
gan, Kelly was here, there, everywhere. 

His tackles were dead sure, his dashes 
with the ball were fierce and never fu- 
tile, and his general defensive work was 
even better than his offense. His play 
became so certain and instilled such con- 
fidence into his team that, at several 
points during the game, the Princeton 
quarterback, instead of calling out a 
numerical signal, would shout: ‘Kelly 
around right end!” “Kelly through left 
guard!” or “Kelly through center!” as 
the case might be. And each time Kelly 
would do just what the quarterback had 
called on him for. The Yale men were 
nonplussed and became demoralized, but 
there was no stopping Kelly. 

He gloated over the team that had 
held no place for him, a team that the 
coaches had supposed was too good for 
aman with acrippled foot. He rubbed 
itin. After a substantial gain he would 
taunt the Blue players. “Is that good 
enough for a man who couldn’t make 
your team?” he would say, or after he 
had thrown a Yale man in his tracks, 
“What about this kind of tackling for 
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FELL WITH ALL HIS WEIGHT ON WHAT HE BELIEVED 
THE BALL, BUT WHAT IN REALITY WAS 


THE HEAD OF HIS TEAM-MATE. 


a second-string man?” Princeton and 
Kelly beat Yale on that day by a score of 
twenty-four to six. 

During one of Michigan’s mid-sea- 
son games in 1903, while the score was 
a tie and both elevens were on tiptoe for 
the slightest advantage, a factor ap- 
peared that for a few minutes threat- 
ened to throw the whole contest out of 
gear. That factor was Abe, the pet dog 
of the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity 
men, who, dashing out into the field of 
play from the side-lines, reached the im- 
mediate scene of action just as Michigan 
fumbled the ball in a scrimmage. 

Instantly Abe seized the thongs of the 
pigskin with his teeth and started at top 
speed across the gridiron. The players on 
both teams joined in the laugh with the 
spectators while the referee and four or 
five assistant managers headed off the dog. 

Although there are some who may re- 
gard the case as one of sheer oddness 
rather than of humor, there was cer- 
tainly a grain of the latter at least in 
the last game of football played between 
Princeton and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. On each of these elevens was 
a player—and a good one at that— 
named Rosengarten. The men were 
brothers who, peculiarly enough, had 
selected different alma maters. 

When the game began, the men knew 
only the fact that they were fighting 
for the gridiron honor of their respec- 
tive universities and their ties of blood 
were completely forgotten. As a result, 
when each scrimmage was disentangled 
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by the officials, the brothers Rosengarten 
were disclosed at the very bottom of 
the heap pressing each other’s faces in 
the soil with anything but brotherly feel- 
ing. It was to the fight between these 
two men during this game as much as 
to any other one thing, that the break 
in athletic relations between the two uni- 
versities was due. 

With the score a tie in the Trinity- 
Amherst game last year, Trinity had the 
ball on Amherst’s ten-yard line with two 
yards to gain on the third down. The 
field judge (the third official), believing 
quite naturally that Trinity would make 
a line play, took a position close up in- 
stead of remaining at a distance down 
the field, where he should have been. 

Instead of making a line play, how- 
ever, Trinity started a run around Am- 
herst’s right end and the latter player, 
in attempting to get the man with the 
ball, collided with the 
field judge who was 
close by. As a result 
of the collision, both 
the official and the 
Amherst player were 
hurled to the ground 
under the feet of the 
rushing teams and the 
Trinity man scored a 
touchdown. The dis- 
pute that followed was 
one of the most pic- 
turesque incidents of 
the season. 

Taussig, the referee 
in a recent Navy-Penn- 
sylvania State game, 
was twice sucked into 
the tide of scrimmage 
and buried in the mass 
of struggling players, 
and the referee of a 
Washington and Jeffer- 
son contest two years 
ago carried a black eye 
for several weeks as a 
result of having lost 
his balance on a slip- 
pery field and having 
fallen into the vortex 
of the fighting pile. 

In the annual Yale- 
Harvard game in 
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1893, one of the Harvard men had al- 
most every stitch of clothing ripped from 
his body in a scrimmage and had to be 
wrapped in a blanket until he could be 
provided with a new pair of pants and 
a jersey, time being taken out for the 
necessary repairs. It was in the early 
nineties, too, that the Harvard eleven 
appeared on the gridiron with greased 
pants, from which attempted tackles 
slipped like water. 

It was in the course of a Thanksgiy- 
ing Day gridiron battle between the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Cornell on 
Franklin Field in the nineties, with the 
tide of victory flowing strongly in favor 
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BODY IN A SCRIMMAGE AND HAD TO BE WRAPPED 


IN A BLANKET. 
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of the Red and Blue and Cornell’s 


chances of even a single touchdown 
growing smaller every minute, that 
Beacham, the Cornell captain, called his 
team aside and planned a fake “dissen- 
sion.” Accordingly, when Cornell got 


the ball and lined up for play, the tackles 
protested that the quarterback had given 
the wrong signal, the right halfback sug- 
gested that it be changed to the reverse 
signal, the fullback argued that it was 


correct, and the rest of the eleven began 
fighting verbally among themselves. 

This caused endless and unrepressed 
amusement among the Pennsylvania 
players who began playing in a listless 
manner, knowing that a team that was 
fighting against itself could do nothing 
against its opponents. The “dissension” 
was kept up for two plays and, when 
the Pennsylvania players were sufficient- 
ly off their guard, Beacham shot through 
the line for a touchdown. 

At St. Vincent’s College, in Illinois, 
one of the biggest and strongest men who 
came out to try for the football team 
a few years ago was from the country 
districts. When it came to sheer 


strength, this man—his name was White . 


—was a wonder, but in the matter of 
remembering the maneuvers and _prin- 
ciples of the game, he was just the re- 
verse. The coach, however, was in need 
of strong men and decided to use White 
on the ’Varsity because of his physical 
power, 

White was not destined to hold his 
place for long. In the first game of the 
season, and on the very first play, after 
one of his own team had caught the ball 
on the kick-off and was heading down 
the field for a long gain, White dashed 
among the players, broke up the inter- 
ference that his fellow players had 
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formed around the runner, and, tackling 
the latter, threw him in his tracks. The 
coach told White subsequently that he 
could best serve his alma mater there- 
after by playing on the eleven of its most 
hated rival. 

If it were possible to imagine that in- 
animate objects could have a sense of 
humor, it would be fair to assume that 
the oval leather ball with which the 
game of football is played has its full 
share. Examples of this are numerous 
and among them none is more convinc- 
ing than the instance of the ball’s action 
in a game played several seasons ago be- 
tween the elevens of the University of 
Utah and Colorado College. 

It was at the crisis of the contest in 
the second half. Spectators were in a 
tense and highly wrought state of excite- 
ment and every eye was glued on the 
Colorado fullback who had assumed a 
position that clearly indicated that he 
was about to attempt a goal from the 
field. Back came the ball and the full- 
back caught it squarely with his good 
right toe. Up it sailed, high into the 
air in a straight line for the cross-bar 
and victory and then—exploded ! 

In the fall of 1899, Young, the Cor- 
nell quarterback, received a bad bump 
on the head during the first half of one 
of the early games and was so dazed that 
he gave the signal for the same play— 
a tackle buck—eight times in succession. 
The rival eleven, unable to comprehend 
such generalship, or rather lack of it, be- 
came just as bewildered as the injured 
quarterback and, in the effort to under- 
stand the unintelligible, let the Cornell 
backs through for a quick touchdown. 

The calling out of numbers while the 
opposing quarterback is trying to give his 
team the signal for the next play has re- 
sulted in numerous tangles. In one of 
the recent Army and Navy contests, the 
quarterback of the latter eleven became 
so confused in one instance when the 
Army players were shouting out various 
numbers while he was trying to direct 
the next play that he actually gave his 
men one of the series of numbers the 
Army men were suggesting. The in- 
comprehensible signal and the subsequent 
mix-up may be better imagined than ex- 
plained. 
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On the Yale squad in 1906 there was 
a man who was not only a good player 
but an excellent comedian. It is told of 
him that more than once he put this gift 
to good account in a game. An amusing 
remark here, a bit of a story there, then a 
touch of burlesque—and his rival in the 
line would forget for the moment that 
football is too serious a matter for laugh- 
ter. It is unnecessary to add that the 
comedian was never so interested in his 
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own dramatic efforts as to fail to take 
advantage of their effect on the other 
man. 

Funny things are happening in foot- 
ball all the time and each successive sea- 
son adds its share of stories to the great 
gridiron joke-book. For, as a one-time 
famous player has remarked : “Football is 
like a comedian with a sour face, deceiy- 
ing at first but all the funnier after- 
ward because of the contrast.” 
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THEN——EXPLODED. 


TAKING 


CARE OF 


YOUR OWN AUTO 


i 


F you have just bought 
your automobile, or 
are thinking of it, and 
if you mean to be a 
moderate motorist to 
whom upkeep cost is a 
vital consideration, the 
y presents itself: “Is it 
possible to run a car for a year and con- 
fine expenses to fuel, oil, batteries, and 
a few extra tires?” There is a mis- 
taken impression that it is not, and the 
growth of this opinion is largely due to 
the truthful accounts of the many who 
rush into possession of a car and heed- 
lessly hurry in its use. 

When their ardor has been cooled by 
a deluge of machinists’ bills, embarras- 
sing breakdowns, and the final realiza- 
tion that the car is fitter for the junk- 
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heap than for use, they rush out again 
with voluble testimony that it does not 
pay to keep your own car unless you can 
afford fabulous sums as the price of hav- 

.ing it on hand when you want it and in 
a condition to be used. 

The man in moderate circumstances 
who has neither the time nor patience 
to devote a reasonable amount of per- 
sonal attention to his automobile had 
better stay out of the game. The same 
sort of attention is meant that a lover 
of horses would give to the well-selected 
cob or span he can afford to keep. One 
can learn to drive an automobile even 
more quickly than to drive a horse, but 
that is far from knowing either animal 
or machine and how to get the most 
comfort out of each. 

Talk with any automobile enthusiast 
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—a real one, who has driven many cars 
of many makes—and if you stir him to 
the true mood of reminiscence, he will 
reveal little intimate acquaintances with 
machines, which will convince you that 
every motor has its own personality, like 
every horse—even as between two iden- 
tical models from the same manufac- 
turer. 

He will convince you, likewise, if you 
are a judge of men, that getting ac- 
quainted with a car is largely a matter 
of personality, or at least of attitude, in 
the man who uses it. After the very 
briefest experience, of course, you can 
“crank her,” climb aboard in the most 
businesslike fashion, adjust your throttle 
and spark somehow, throw in the clutch, 
and wobble along a country road. Soon 
you will boldly negotiate a city street, 
make hairbreadth turns and sudden 
stops, and change speeds with some 
understanding of the responses your car 
will make to these operations. 

Alas, you are still far from realizing 
what your digital expertness with steer- 
ing wheel and levers and your foot play 
on the clutch and brake pedals are doing 
to the car. Unless you take pains to learn 
this, before a year is out one of those 
sudden unaccountable things will hap- 
pen, which will mean that you do not 
motor for at least a week and that there 
will be a doctor’s bill for services to you 
or the machine or both. 

A young physician of my acquaint- 
ance illustrates aptly the attitude which 
it would be profitable for every mod- 
erate motorist to cultivate. A year and 
a half ago he got the automobile fever 
—or rather it was merely a slight rise 
in temperature taking the form of an 
average gasoline town runabout. He 
was only a few years out of medical 
school and was struggling to build up a 
practice, but he thought he could save 
money in the end by possessing an auto- 
mobile. 

From the first he was as attentive to 
his machine as if it were one of his 
patients. To-day he is one of the best 
amateur drivers I know. He is careful 
and speedy, and during the many times 
that I have ridden with him I have never 
seen him fail to get a satisfactory re- 
sponse even to the somewhat difficult 
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demands a physician has to make upon a 
car. 

The secret is not far to seek. His 
scientific training makes him want to 
know all the whys and wherefores of 
his machine. Furthermore he is proud 
of its condition, just as of the scrupulous 
care he devotes to his surgical instru- 
ments or to the diagnosis of a difficult 
case. He doesn’t do everything about 
the car, because he hasn’t time, but he 
knows exactly what ought to be done. 
When he sends it to the garage or the 
machinist, definite instructions go with 
it. When it is returned, he is able to 
determine for himself whether the order 
has been properly filled. 


You Must Know Your Machine 


The attitude of my friend the doctor 
should be emulated as far as possible by 
everyone who counts the cost of own- 
ing an automobile. Its keynote lies in 
knowing your mechanism, especially the 
parts where personal knowledge and care 
are absolutely necessary to insure de- 
pendence upon its capabilities. It would 
be impossible to write here a detailed 
manual of the myriad varieties of motors 
on the market. 

Many such manuals exist, and from 
them, as well as from the maker of 
your model, you can get a good idea of 
the anatomy of the machine you buy. 
Armed in advance with this theoretical 
information, the fledgling motorist will 
do well to keep in mind some vital con- 
siderations which will aid him in apply- 
ing what he thinks he knows to the car 
in use. 

The novice is pretty sure to begin by 
overlooking the very A, B, C of the ex- 
perienced driver’s creed of efficiency. 
He learns a lot before he realizes that 
the motor is the heart of his car, the 
fuel system its digestive tract, and the 
ignition apparatus its nerves. Conse- 
quently he does not concern himself with 
the sort of food that should be provided 
for this sensitive organism. Even if he 
troubles to obtain a good grade of gas- 
oline in which the percentage of mois- 
ture is minimized, he does not think it 
necessary to strain the fluid each time he 
fills his tank. 
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As a result he is likely to have to 
send his car to a hospital for an acute 
case of appendicitis in the feed pipe, in 
whose narrow bore, as well as in the 
carbureter, the gasoline deposits any im- 
purities it may carry in suspension. One 
motorist of my acquaintance had trouble 
in this way despite the fact that he was 
a crank on straining gasoline. Now he 
is more of a crank than ever, and instead 
of using the ordinary strainer he almost 
filters the liquid through a wad of cotton 
gauze stuck in his funnel, to keep out the 
“germs of trouble” as he calls them. 

It may seem unnecessary to remind 
any one possessing a water-cooled car to 
use as clean water as possible in the 
radiator, but I have known motorists, 
who knew better, not only to use dirty 
water more than half the time, but to 
crack a cylinder through forgetting, un- 
til it was too late, to give the radiator 
the supply of water for which it had 
been famishing. 


Look Out For These Things 


Of all the trouble makers that can 
percolate through a feed pipe into a 


cylinder, minute particles of corroded 


metal do the most subtle harm. A 
fruitful source of these is moisture in 
the gasoline so common to the cheaper 
grades. One of the cleverest and most 
economical ruses to prevent the recur- 
rence of such trouble came to my atten- 
tion recently. 

An experienced motorist after some 
“trouble” diagnosed it as an “obstruc- 
tion in the feed pipe.” He disconnected 
it, blew it out, and discovered a fine sedi- 
ment of corroded copper. With a stick 
he scraped around the bottom and sides 
of the gasoline tank. The stick when 
pulled out gave evidence of corrosion of 
the tank walls due to moisture in the 
gasoline. He washed out the tank, 
filled it with cyanide solution, suspended 
some blocks of tin in this, connected up 
his batteries—positives to tin, negatives 
to tank—and soon had the inside faces 
of the tank thickly electroplated with 
pure tin. Now he does not worry so 
much about small percentages of water 
in his gasoline, nor did he have to buy 
a new tank. 
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The third important item of diet for 
the motor is oil. Cylinder lubricants 
are mineral oils, hydrocarbons. The 
criterion of their value, aside from their 
lubricating quality—‘“body” and “wear- 
ing value” chiefly—is the amount of car- 
bon developed by their combustion in 
the cylinder. It will not take long with 
a poor grade of oil to acquire a deposit 
of carbon on the inside of the cylinder 
and on the piston head as deep in some 
places as gly of an inch. All sorts of 
engine troubles result from this. 

The motor will “knock” or pre-igni- 
tion will occur—always that form of 
motor heart failure occurs which auto- 
mobile doctors call “loss of power.” In 
the finely adjusted modern cylinder car- 
bon deposits not only impair efficiency, 
but if neglected do irreparable harm, 
sending the car with extravagant fre- 
quency to the repair shop to have the 
engine “taken down.” 

Various brands of oil are advertised 
as the best on the market, and the 
thoughtless motorist tries one of these 
after the other without knowing their 
criterion of excellence. The simple test 
is color. The more nearly “water white” 
the mineral lubricant is, the less carbon 
will it deposit when burned. An oil, 
however, should not be judged by its 
color alone. The more limpid it is, the 
more it has been filtered and refiltered 
to free it from all matter foreign to its 
essential composition. 

Having satisfied himself as to its color, 
the motorist must judge of its lubricat- 
ing value by noting its effect in use upon 
the parts whose working it is intended 
to facilitate. A great saving in wear is 
likewise achieved by knowing at all times 
just how much oil to feed the mechan- 
ism. It is the easiest thing in the world 
to get too much or too little oil into the 
cylinders, and the motorist must learn 
by practice what quantity gives the best 
results, air-cooled motors requiring more 
than the water-cooled kind. 

Having acquired the habit of scruti- 
nizing his oil, his gasoline, and the water 
for his radiator, and having thus set 
before him the cardinal Pure Food Laws 
of Automobilism, the successful motorist 
must, in general, keep his car scrupulous- 
ly clean, both inside and out, with ap- 
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proximately the same care that he gives 
his own person. The body, the chassis, 
and the running gear must be freed from 
the ordinary dirt picked up in travel— 
and the sooner the better. 

This is most readily done immediately 
after returning from a trip by turning 
the hose on the exposed parts (carefully, 
of course, so as not to hit the engine), 
or by washing them with a wet sponge. 
It is much easier to get rid of travel 
stains in this way than to depend upon 
an elaborate occasional cleaning. By the 
time you get around to that, the dirt has 
worked its way into the bearings where 
it will do the costliest damage. No 
harm will come to the bearings from the 
daily hose treatment, inasmuch as the 
oil with which they are provided—or 
should be at frequent intervals—is an 
absolute safeguard against rust. 

If it is worth while to devote some 
time to the car after returning, it is far 
more so to make a careful examination 
of the machine before starting out. ‘This 
does not take long. It may be confined 
to the radiator and gasoline tank to see 
if they are properly filled; to the feed 
system ; to the motor and its connections ; 
and to the ignition system—especially the 
cleanliness and adjustment of the spark 
plugs. 

The ignition system should receive the 
most careful inspection. When the mo- 
tor stops on the road, it is almost certain 
to be due to trouble with either the 
ignition or the fuel supply. The general 
tule is that if she stops suddenly, per- 
haps can be started again, and again 
stops, it is an ignition trouble. If, how- 
ever, the motor gradually dies down and 
refuses to respond to throttle, spark, or 
even the crank, the trouble is in the gas- 
oline supply. You can be sure of this 
indication only by careful inspection of 
the ignition system before starting out. 

I recall one case where the motor 
stopped in a very puzzling way, with 
every evidence of trouble in the car- 
bureter or its adjuncts. The driver, 
however, seemed to have a knack in 
cranking it into life again—only to re- 
peat the operation after a few miles’ 
progress. The flow of the mixture was 
found to be all right, and after finally 
teaching home it was decided to go over 
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the primary wiring. ‘The battery wire 
was found in contact with the brake- 
rod. The insulation had been worn 
through, so that, in driving, the current 
was short-circuited at frequent intervals. 
The trouble could have been avoided by 
vigilance before the start. 

The throttle, which controls the spray 
of gasoline into the carbureter, is the 
master-key to driving with the least 
strain and wear upon the mechanism. 
Most new motorists, and a far too large 
proportion of older ones, rely mainly 
upon the clutch to control the speed of 
the car. They are constantly and sud- 
denly throwing it in and out, thus sub- 
jecting the crank-shaft, the chain or 
propeller-shaft, the axles, and the tires 
to serious and unnecessary strain. The 
clutch should never be thrown in sud- 
denly, whether starting from rest or 
while the car is in motion. 


Make Haste Slowly 


It is easy to acquire the habit of let- 
ting the clutch-pedal come up slowly, 
thus permitting the contact surfaces to 


grip gradually. The clutch itself is an- 
other point in the anatomy of the car 
to be inspected regularly, especially if it 
is of the cone variety. If this grips too 
quickly, oil it, using castor oil if the 
lining be of leather. If the cone shows 
signs of wear, take it out and scrape it 
down so that the outer or larger part 
will engage first. 

In short, the careful driver sums up 
his creed thus: “Never do anything 
suddenly with an automobile.” Only 
so can wear and tear on the car be 
minimized—not to mention accidents. 
Suppose you are confronted with the 
necessity for a sudden stop. Your ama- 
teur impulse will be to jam down the 
clutch-pedal, grip the emergency brake 
lever, and clamp the wheels into cessa- 
tion of their revolution. 

The motor, thus relieved of its load, 
will begin to race; the fly-wheel will 
spin around with increasing velocity; 
and you are lucky if, especially on wet 
asphalt, your car does not skid around 
like a top, hit the curb, and turn turtle 
with you underneath. The wear of this 
sort of stop on the tires should be a 
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sufficient consideration for you to refrain 
from cultivating it. 

If, on the other hand, you first close 
the throttle, then throw out the clutch, 
and apply the brake just hard enough to 
allow the wheels barely to revolve, your 
car will come to a safer and speedier stop 
without strain. The motions to accom- 
plish this must, of course, be practically 
simultaneous, but they are no more dif- 
ficult than the ones required for the 
wrong sort of stop. Once at rest, you 
open the throttle instantly and advance 
the spark if necessary to start the engine. 
The clutch can then be thrown in 
gradually when you wish to advance. 

Make up your mind, from your ear- 
liest attempts to drive, never to use the 
clutch to control speed when you can 
possibly avoid it—which you can do nine 
times out of ten by skillful manipulation 
of the throttle and spark. When you 
understand their respective functions and 
know how to utilize them, your tech- 
nique in driving will have reached top- 
notch, and the wear on your car will 
have been reduced to its lowest terms. 
On the dashboard of every new motor 


car might well be inscribed this couplet: 


The spark advanced will give you speed; 
The throttle, power as you may need. 


In taking corners, for example, in- 
stead of throwing out the clutch and 
braking slightly, slow down the motor 
with the throttle until halfway around, 
then open the throttle slowly and if 
necessary advance the spark until mo- 
mentum is regained. Skidding, when it 
occurs, with its peculiar strain on the 
tires and mechanism, can be overcome 
most readily by closing the throttle, then 
throwing out the clutch, and keeping the 
wheels straight ahead. 

The car will right itself thus more 
quickly than in any other way. Shutting 
off the fuel mixture stops the engine and 
eliminates the gyroscopic effect of the fly- 
wheel, which is the root of the skidding 
evil. 

Furthermore, the driver should always 
keep the steering-wheel as still as pos- 
sible, going straight ahead and not turn- 
ing out for every pebble or rut. Every 
time the front wheels are turned a severe 
side strain is put on the tires—a far 
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greater danger to their life than possible 
punctures or wear from the ordinary 
roughness of the road. Incidentally the 
tires should not be pumped too hard, 
Always employ a pump with a pressure 
gauge, and see before starting that the 
tires are inflated up to, but not beyond, 
the point recommended by their maker. 

If you have driven your car for a 
season and have learned how to profit in 
some measure by all of the foregoing 
advice, you will have covered, in all 
probability, between five and ten thou- 
sand miles, and whether you lay the 
machine up for the winter or not, it 
should have a thorough overhauling be- 
fore you attempt to use it a second year. 
It is hardly to be expected that you will 
undertake to do this for yourself un- 
aided, especially the first time. It would 
be well for you, however, to take the 
time to be present during the operation, 


Look Into Things Y ourself 


If you live in the city, you will likely 
send the car to a garage. There it will 
take about a day, on the time slip, to 
overhaul the carbureter, adjust the vi- 
brators of the coil, clean the timer, and 
perform such other similar preventive 
measures as you should learn to do for 
yourself. After a test run of a few 
blocks, the car is returned to you; as it 
is likewise if you send it to a machinist 
who actually “takes it down,” cleans and 
reassembles all the parts, and puts the 
car together again. 

In either case the final “tuning up” is 
left to you. That is why it is advisable 
for you to have at least something to do 
with the overhauling yourself, in order 
to see just where and how much the 
parts are affected by the use you have 
been giving the car. 

The ideal way, which is quite practi- 
cable if you live in a small town, is to 
induce the local machinist to go over the 
car with you, taking her down and put- 
ting her together while you try to help 
and learn what it is all about. In the 
city such an arrangement is more diffi- 
cult, but it is well to describe briefly the 
essentials of the process, as they will 
reveal a number of important things the 
motorist can learn to do for himself. 
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First the body must be got out of the 
way—either hoisted up with block and 
fall or slid carefully off the rear of the 
chassis by means of inclined planks. All 
the water pipes are then to be discon- 
nected and laid on the floor with the 
radiator. The bolts holding the cylinder 
castings to the crank case are next un- 
screwed, and after making sure that all 
connections with the exhaust, the inlet 
manifolds and the ignition wiring, are 
properly released, each casting is lifted 
by block and tackle, the chassis rolled 
from under, and the part lowered to the 
floor, a definite portion of which has 
been selected for each—under an over- 
head beam, of course, where a perfectly 

‘vertical pull on the lifting tackle can be 
insured. 

To attain accurate reassembling, each 
part should be marked in accordance 
with some definite system, and the small 
components of a complicated element, 
like a cylinder casting, should be laid out 
in orderly fashion on the portion of the 
floor dedicated to it during the entire 
overhauling. It is particularly impor- 
tant to see that the pistons and connect- 
ing rods are returned to their respective 
cylinders. 

After seeing that the clutch is thrown 
out, if of the cone type—or, in case of 
the multiple disk sort, that the clutch- 
shaft is disconnected from the shaft of 
the gear set—the crank shaft and fly- 
wheel are hoisted out and laid in their 
respective places on the floor, which is 
now sufficiently full of trouble to make 
it wise to give minute attention to the 
parts already laid out. 

The radiator should be filled with 
water and any leaks then apparent should 
be marked for repair by an expert sol- 
derer. Both back and front should be 
examined to detect any part so damaged 
or worn as to be likely to give way, and 
such parts should be reénforced. (The 
expert machinist will not neglect to 
make this sort of an inspection of every 
part of the car; it is the best insurance 
against wasteful wear, sudden _break- 
down, and expensive replacements.) 
With a strong solution of washing soda 
and hot water the radiator and the water 
pipes should be flushed, the solution be- 
ing shaken in them and drawn off and 
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the process repeated till no more dirt 
comes away. 

The valves should next be taken from 
the cylinder units; their springs and 
seat should be examined, and they should 
be ground in. Every trace of carbon 
deposit should be removed from the 
valve ports. Cam faces, rollers, and 
other contact parts of the cam-shaft must 
be carefully examined for wear and 
necessary replacements made. ‘There is 
no more fruitful source of loss of power 
in a motor than the interference with 
perfect valve adjustment which wear 
and dirt deposits inevitably cause. The 
water-jackets of the cylinders should be 
cleansed of dirt or rust to remove all 
impediment to the water circulation. 

The cylinder bores should be examined 
carefully to see that their surfaces are un- 
injured. If they are badly scored, they 
will require reboring. The piston heads 
must be scraped clear of carbon deposit, 
and the piston rings carefully examined 
to see if their surfaces are intact. If not, 
they must be replaced, as the slightest 
gas leak resulting from imperfect contact 
between the rings and the cylinder sur- 
face reduces the efficiency of the motor. 


Getting Inside the Mechanism 


Cleaning out the grooves of the pis- 
ton rings should not be neglected, nor 
should applications of the soda solution 
to the inside of the piston heads to re- 


move all traces of old oil. All bearings 
in cylinders and cam shafts should be 
examined for wear, and thoroughly 
cleaned with gasoline—especially the 
end bearings of the connecting rods—and 
if your machinist cannot take up the 
wear in these the boxes must be relined. 
The gear of the cam shaft must be care- 
fully timed, as this is a crucial point in 
the proper working of the motor. 

This and most of the attention re- 
quired by the motor, as indicated above, 
the amateur will be glad to have the 
machinist take off his hands, but if he 
has carefully watched what is done, he 
will gain a liberal education about the 
most important part of his car. As the 
work proceeds from this point he will 
learn to dismantle the carbureter and 
give it a thorough cleaning, and it is ex- 
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tremely desirable that he should know 
how to do this himself, should the 
occasion for it arise when the car is in 
use. 

The gasoline tank and tubing are 
parts which he can himself thoroughly 
flush out with the soda solution; the 
tubing should be gone over carefully for 
signs of injury, displacement, or wear. 
He should also learn from this taking 
down of the car how to go over the en- 
tire ignition system and examine it for 
insulation defects or other wear and to 
replace the entire length of wire in which 
these occur; it is the quickest and safest 
way. 

He can readily learn also to examine 
contacts, bearings, and connection of the 
timer and to take up any undue loose- 
ness in these; likewise to readjust the 
vibrators of the coil, and after the car 
is reassembled and the motor running, 
to test the coils with an ammeter for 
consumption. ‘The contacts of the in- 


terrupter of the magneto (if there is 
one) should be adjusted; if the ignition 
is of the make-and-break type, defects in 
contact and insulation of the igniter 


must be remedied. 

The cleaning of the crank case and 
the oil pump with gasoline is another 
thing the amateur may learn from this 
experience. In the case of force-feed 
lubrication the fine-bore tubes must be 
painstakingly flushed with gasoline and 
persistent obstructions removed, prefer- 
ably by blowing them out with live steam 
—though the motorist should be able to 
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accomplish this in time of need with 
either an air pump or a length of wire, 

It is not difficult to learn how to go 
over the transmission system of the car, 
beginning with the cone of the clutch and 
its spring (where replacements should 
be made, if necessary), and to test the 
alignment of every part of the system, 
especially in the gear box, which should 
be thoroughly cleaned out; so should the 
universals, the slip-joint on the propeller 
shaft, the bevel drive and differential, 
where any lost motion must be taken 
up. The wheels of the car must, of 
course, be removed, and it is simple 
enough to do this, thoroughly cleaning 
hubs and axles, boiling the chain in the 
soda solution or soaking it in gasoline, 
cleaning and examining the sprockets, 
and replacing them if badly worn. The 
entire running gear and the brake sys- 
tem and steering apparatus should re- 
ceive the most rigid examination, and a 
thorough cleansing. Any loose adjust- 
ments in the two latter particularly 
should be taken up by competent hands. 

What he learns from this course of 
sprouts, if he is wise enough to take it, 
will make the motorist competent to do 
many things about his car, because it 
will give him the necessary confidence 
to undertake the simple repairs and ad- 
justments and desirable cleanings, which, 
if frequently resorted to, will enable him 
to keep wear under control. It is a 
knowledge also which should enable him 
to be forewarned when anything shows 
a tendency to go wrong. 
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PEN your atlas and 
study the maps of the 
country west of the 
Mississippi, _ noticing 
carefully the gridiron 
of railroads that has 
spread itself over the 
face of the land all the way to the Pa- 
cific. Hunt out any map of that coun- 
try ten years or more old, See the few 
sparse transcontinentals finding their 
weary way across the plains and over 
the mountains, to the Coast. Dig into 
statistics. See how old towns have 
grown and new towns have come into 
being. 

When you have done that you will 
be prepared to give the railroads full 
credit for the great work that they have 
done in the creation of this new terri- 
tory. For it is these carriers, inspired 
possibly with no greater ambition than 
the making of new traffic for themselves, 
that have built up these new districts 
and have created new communities in 
virgin territory. 

A single railroad—the Rock Island 
—reports that within three years it has 
located 2,054 industries, representing a 
total estimated investment of $31,900,- 
000, and covering many lines of manu- 
facturing. These industries represent 
packing-houses, cement plants, cotton- 
seed oil mills, and a variety of smaller 
manufactures. The variety can hardly 
exceed the necessities of the community 
in which the industries are located. 

“We are going to make our terri- 
tory the granary, the flesh-pot, and the 
treasure house of the New World,” 
says the general traffic manager of the 
Rock Island, and then to show the va- 
riety of the enterprises that his railroad 
Is sending down into the Southwest he 
calls your attention to a half million dol- 
lars recently expended in building mills 
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for the manufacture of alfalfa meal—a 
feed that has suddenly become very pop- 
ular for work animals. By the encour- 
agement of this single industry the rail- 
road works for strength in double fash- 
ion; it builds up good traffic in a heavy 
tonnage branch of manufacturing and 
it makes easier the way of the farmers 
along its line. 

The latter of these considerations is 
the more important, for everyone of the 
Western roads—the Sante Fé, the Rock 
Island, the Harriman lines, and the 
Hill lines—are still calling the city 
man west from the big cities. The West 
is still golden, its lap still filled with 
inexhaustible opportunity. A single one 
of the big transcontinentals reports that 
it has carried 50,000 settlers within 
three years and that the tide is still ris- 
ing. 
The first of this specialized business 
began just before the Civil War. Some 
of the railroads had put their lines back 
a little way from the western portion 
of the Great Lakes along in the late fif- 
ties, and they needed people to live 
along them. So the railroad from Ga- 
lena to Chicago—which was the germ 
of the Northwestern—the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, and one or two 
others started immigration bureaus. 

The men who owned those early rail- 
roads knew the possibilities of the virgin 
lands into which they were stretching 
the rails. The proposition that con- 
fronted them was to let the East and 
even the folks who lived in the crowded 
lands across the Atlantic know them, too. 
By means of their first immigration bu- 
reaus they accomplished their end. Ad- 
vertising was a crude science in those 
days, but it helped. 

Throughout the troubled years of the 
War the men from the East, who had 
read of the glories of the Middle West, 
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listened to the tales of the agents of the 
railroad and coupled them with those 
of returning travelers, began pouring 
over the new and struggling railroads. 
They carried their goods and chattels 
with them and so the railroad men knew 
that they were not going back to the old 
homes again. 

At the close of the War the tide rose 
to flood. Crossroads became villages, 
villages grew to cities. The railroads 
no longer struggled. There was a 
steady flow of traffic over their rails and 
they were able to engage capital to 
stretch their rails a little farther West. 
After they had moved another stretch, 
more crossroads became villages and vil- 
lages cities, and still the tides of immi- 
gration flowed. That process might 
have gone ahead in orderly fashion until 
the Pacific had been reached if the 


scheme had not been upset. 


Too Much of a Good Thing 


They built too many railroads; they 
overworked their idea. In the broad 
reaches of the Middle West, lines of 
steel crumbled into rust and crossroads 
dreamed vainly that they would become 
villages, many a struggling village failed 
to become the city that her enthusiastic 
residents had fancied. They had the big 
boom in Kansas and the bigger collapse 
that followed. After that people stayed 
East for a while and the business of 
making traffic in that territory became 
an advanced science. 

There was another factor in the sit- 
uation, too. The summer of ’69 saw 
the first continuous railroad across the 
American continent—the combination of 
Central Pacific and Union Pacific. The 
huge success of that railroad was an in- 
spiration for others.. In the generation 
of men that followed the rails that 
reached from Atlantic to Pacific multi- 
plied. After that there was a new prob- 
lem for the owners of the transconti- 
nental railroads. 

Their statistical charts of originating 
trafic showed great black masses at 
either end of the line—where connec- 
tions were made with the great traffic- 
bringers from the East and where the 
rails ran upon the docks of the Pacific 
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shore. The rest of the road was a thin 
black line, like spider-thread. To make 
that line black and firm at all points, 
to bring masses of new traffic at inter- 
mediate points, was the demand that the 
railroad owner made of his traffic man- 
ager. 

It is being done to-day. It has taken 
time, money, and an almost incredible 
patience, but it is being done. This is 
a broad land and there is still much to 
be done. In Montana there is a single 
county with an area exceeding that of 
Maryland and a population less than 
that of the smallest ward of Baltimore, 
and hard by another country, as large as 
Delaware and Connecticut combined, 
with another mere handful of residents. 
These are typical. 

There are great open stretches in the 
Southwest—and the Santa Fé, working 
hand in hand with the Harriman lines, 
is busy populating and developing these. 
In the north country James J. Hill’s 
railroads and the new outstretched arm 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
are doing much to exploit the unfarmed 
lands of Montana and the intensive pos- 
sibilities of Washington for fruit-rais- 
ing, market-gardening, and the like. Up 
and down the Pacific coast the railroads 
are uniting in similar campaigns of de- 
velopment. 

Hill began the campaign in Montana. 
He is a dreamer and a far-seer, and 
when he began making presents of blood- 
ed steers to the farmers along the Great 
Northern, people laughed at him and 
some of his directors thought that he 
had gone crazy. ‘They thought differ- 
ently when they saw the traffic reports 
of new cattle business. 

That experiment was typical. The 
railroad—Hill’s railroad and all of the 
other big transcontinentals—lent itself 
to the fine development of the traffic 
that might possibly be obtained within 
its territory. Heretofore it had combed 
traffic possibilities roughly ; now it began 
to screen them through a fine mesh. 
The immigration bureau did its part of 
the work; the railroad went farther and 
set hard at it to develop every inch of 
available land along its lines. Attrac- 
tive excursions brought settlers to the 
new country, the railroad was of prac- 
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tical assistance in finding locations for 
them. 

To return again to the Rock Island. 
Its field has been the Southwest and it 
points with pride to what it—with the 
aid of its traditional rival, the Santa 
Fé—has accomplished in that region. 
Government lands in western Kansas, 
eastern Colorado, and eastern New 
Mexico, which were at one time con- 
sidered unsuitable for farming because 
of insufficient rainfall and a lack of fa- 
cilities for irrigation, have been success- 
fully ‘“‘dry-farmed” and the Eastern 
agents have gone up and down Broad- 
way with dry-farm wheat six feet high, 
which came this summer from what was 
considered worthless land two years ago. 

In Texas the vast possessions of the 
cattle kings have been opened to the 
settler, who combines general farming 
with stock raising or applies his capital 
and labor to intensive farming in truck 
or fruit. Oklahoma, opened to settlers 
but twenty years ago, has made the ban- 
ner record for rapid advance of settle- 
ment and agricultural and social devel- 
opment. 

For southern Missouri and Arkansas 
a single illustration will tell the story. 
Complaints came to the traffic men of 
the railroads from the farmers that they 
could not make a decent living from 
their 200-acre farms on the forest-clad 
hills, south of the Ozarks. The traffic 
men nosed into the situation and sent 
their agents across the seas to southern 
Europe. When these returned they had 
accomplished a double purpose: they had 
satisfied themselves that those hillsides 
were adapted to vineyards and they had 
found hardy sons of Calabria and Sicily 
who were willing to come to America’s 
newest country and buy twenty to forty- 
acre plots from those - disheartened 
farmers. 

The raising of fruit and truck be- 
came an industry south of the Ozarks, 
and it was a poor Italian who could 
not grow opulent upon a twenty-five- 
acre plot. The land was being used to 
its greatest possibility and the railroads, 
whose tendrils extended down into that 
territory, saw their tonnage increase. 

That shows the beginning of the sci- 
entific methods of increasing the produc- 
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tiveness of the country. Some Eastern 
land had gone stale and sterile because 
of a lack of scientific methods; some 
Eastern farmers were growing stale and 
sterile for the same reasons. The West- 
erners saw far enough ahead to antici- 
pate the same calamity—and anything 
that spells reduction in tonnage is ca- 
lamity to a railroad—and they decided 
that their scientific methods should be- 
gin while their land was still virgin. 

So they have worked in accordance 
with the latest agricultural methods; 
State and Federal departments have been 
willing and able to assist them. They all 
have their educational trains. The Har- 
riman lines have turned from their 
schemes for promoting the growth of 
their towns and villages long enough to 
organize a special train that goes up and 
down the Pacific coast, over the moun- 
tains, and across into the prairies, teach- 
ing the gospel of modern farming, and 
the other big Western roads have not 
been slow to follow after. 


West Teaching the East 


From this activity in the West the 
Eastern railroads have taken a lesson. 
Originally built in many cases to serve 
the needs of the farmers of some par- 


ticular locality, they have become 
merged and welded in a way that has 
caused them to serve more particularly 
the industrial interests of the country. 
One of the valuable old properties of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in New Jer- 
sey rejoices in the name of Freehold 
& Jamesburg Agricultural Railroad. 

When, after the serious slump in 
traffic that followed the panic of 1907, 
the railroads of the East found them- 
selves, for the first time in a decade, 
with more facilities than freight, they 
began to cultivate more carefully the 
trafic branch of transportation science, 
taking quite readily to the lesson that 
the transcontinentals gave them. 

For some years past the problem of 
the unimportant branches has been a 
serious one with the big Eastern systems. 
These branches, many of them once pro- 
fitable feeders, had been allowed to de- 
teriorate while main-line traffic developed 
and increased under active conditions of 
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competition. The little towns along 
the branches seemed to retrograde, too, 
while the busy cities of the country, on 
the main lines of the railroads, grew in 
size and developed new energy. 

Sometimes the branch lines were par- 
alleled by inter-urban electric railroads 
—able to operate at far less cost than 
steam railroads and so to charge lower 
rates of fare—and their slight passenger 
traffic continued to grow slighter. The 
freight traffic had long since dwindled 
to very slim proportions—the branch 
lines were almost entirely agricultural 
railroads—and the farmers of the East 
were discouraged and disheartened. 

The movement in the East began in 
western New York, which is fairly grid- 
ironed with a network of these unprofi- 
table branch railroads. It was started 
even before the panic of 1907. New 
York State, with its great resources and 
its fat treasury, has long been engaged 
in the development of scientific farming 
—which means farming for the largest 
profit that can be brought from the soil. 
It has a great agricultural school as a 
part of Cornell University and an in- 
teresting experimental school along simi- 
lar lines at Geneva. 

These schools have done a great work. 
They have educated young men to be 
modern farmers in every sense of that 
phrase and they have sent leaflets to each 
corner of the Empire State. But even 
these methods were not far reaching 
enough. It is not every farmer’s boy 
who can afford to go down to Ithaca 
for a college education in the tilling of 
the soil and few of the older men care 
to mingle with the boys at such an in- 
stitution. Even the pamphlets sent out 
from Geneva were not sufficient. 

So the railroads seeking to make traffic 
in a dull time and to rehabilitate their 
branches in the farming districts, made 
alliance with the agricultural schools. 
Special trains were sent out, carrying a 
competent corps of instructors from the 
schools. Day coaches made good school- 
rooms for the itinerant institutions and 
a baggage-car filled with specimens of 
fruit and grains, grown under scientific 
methods, was generally attached. The 
trains were similar to those of the West- 
ern roads. 
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A train of this sort will “make” halfa 
dozen towns in the course of aday. The 
stops are not far apart and the schedule 
generally permits a stay of about an hour 
in each. The coming of the “farmers’ 
special” has been thoroughly announced 
by handbills, posters and the local news- 
papers. Whether the day be wet or 
fair, the token of appreciation of the en- 
terprise that started the special out is 
sure to be a crowd that packs the day 
coaches and not infrequently causes over- 
flow meetings to be held from the rear 
platform of the train. 

There is no cause for disheartenment 
in the soul of the farmer after he has 
been down to the train. He learns the 
things that his land is capable of and yet 
has never reared for him. Take the 
perennial and hardy alfalfa, for instance. 
Crowd into the car, where a hundred 
earnest men from the country round- 
about are gathered, and listen to the 
man from the State agricultural col- 
lege talk of it. 


Getting Down to Cases 


“An acre of good alfalfa,” he is say- 
ing, “produces twice as much digestible 
nutrients as an acre of good clover. It 
it therefore profitable to our farmers to 
make every effort to establish alfalfa 


fields. Your climate is favorable to al- 
falfa, which can be grown on a variety 
of soils. The most favorable is a gravelly 
loam with a porous sub-soil. There must 
be drainage, fertility, lime, and inocula- 
tion. Alfalfa is a lime-loving plant and 
if you haven’t a limy soil, apply lime at 
the rate of one to two thousand pounds 
per acre. These figures will be given 
you in a pamphlet as you leave the car.” 

And so it goes. If the train is in one 
of the great fruit-growing districts of 
western New York, fruit is the theme 
of the lecturers. There is no product 
that the soil may give, directly or in- 
directly, that is too humble for the at- 
tention of the “farmers’ special.” All 
of the roads that run through western 
New York have taken part in the cam- 
paign—the Erie, the Lehigh Valley, the 
New York Central, and the smaller 
roads have sent out the train over their 
lines, each in due turn. 
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The idea has gone into the Middle 
West and back to Pennsylvania again. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
creates trafic from every conceivable 
source, has operated since November, 
1908, four agricultural and two fruit 
tree and shrubbery specials. The agri- 
cultural schools of the territory it trav- 
erses have furnished the lecturers and 
their material. 

Now it is preparing to establish down 
in the Eastern Shore country between 
the Chesapeake and the Atlantic Ocean, 
a great development farm on which it 
will show the farmers of that agricul- 
tural district the greatest use that they 
can make of their land. It has gone into 
the sandy southern part of New Jersey 
and made the potato crop for New York 
and for Philadelphia into a vast yield, 
bringing an increased profit both to the 
farmer and to the railroad. 

The first of these development farms 
in the East was established by Mr. H. B. 
Fullerton, under the auspices of the Long 
Island Railroad at Wading River, N. Y. 
The Long Island possesses a territory 
that particularly needs work of that 
sort. It has a good surburban business 
adjacent to New York City, but there 
is not a town of importance the entire 
length of its lines. There is no manu- 
facturing of consequence and it has been 
driven to the necessity of making traffic. 

Fullerton’s farm is another traffic- 
maker by education. He has taken the 
worst of the sandy soil that covers thou- 
sands of acres at the east end of the 
island and has created on it a model 
farm. The farm has had to pay its way. 
It has not been nurtured by any exten- 
sive appropriations from the railroad, but 
has had to win its success under the 
same conditions that would confront the 
farmer who measured his available capi- 
tal in hundreds, rather than in thousands 
of dollars. 

It is teaching its lesson. Arid soil, on 
the very hearthstone of the metropolis of 
the continent, is being given over to 
profitable truck-farming and the Long 
Island Railroad for its modest farm in- 
vestment is beginning to harvest sub- 
stantial traffic returns. 

Through the schools of a number of 
the corn-growing States, into which this 
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new work has spread, boys and girls are 
being stimulated by prizes to plant little 
patches of corn. Out of each commun- 
ity where an exhibit is held ten prize- 
winning ears are sent to the county fair. 
From this the ten best ears are sent to 
the State fair and plans are already un- 
der way for an inter-State corn competi- 
tion. 

Sometimes a great deal can be done 
through personal work. Your railroader 
who leaves his private car behind on a 
trip and makes his way over the line in 
local trains often sees some new possi- 
bility for making traffic. A short time 
ago a big traffic man was caught by an 
upset in his arrangements and forced 
to spend several hours in a small Eastern 
town—an unimportant junction point on 
his system. He asked the station agent 
what he could see in the neighborhood 
and the agent advised him to take a trip 
up the river. Within an hour he noticed 
a number of vineyards lining the shores. 
He was a man who put two and two 
together and he found himself asking, 
“Where are those grapes shipped and 
over what road ?” 


How Business is Made 
The 


The station agent told him. 
grapes went for wine and over a foreign 


road. ‘That settled the trafic man. He 
gave up all thought of making his train, 
secured a horse and wagon, and made a 
personal tour of the vineyards. It took 
a whole day of his well-filled time, but 
before that day was done he had made 
the farmers promise that they would ship 
at least some of their product over his 
road if he could find a market for it. 
The traffic man slipped back to the 
biggest town on his road and saw the 
commission merchants. ‘They gave him 
small comfort. Such a quantity of white 
grapes would flood the town they said. 
Finally one man agreed to take them on 
consignment and the traffic man planned 
a selling campaign. It was new work 
for him, but he was soon deep in it. 
The grapes came through on Satur- 
day morning—the preceding afternoon 
the railroad had sent a wagon out to the 
vineyards to gather them in. The 
freight agent had done some effective ad- 
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vertising by placards and notices in the 
newspapers, and by nine o'clock that Sat- 
urday morning every basket of the grapes 
had been sold and people were calling 
for more. A regular trade was estab- 
lished and as a result of that little trick 
of the traffic man a thousand carloads 
of grapes are shipped from those vine- 
yards over his lines every season. 

There is still another side to this. 
The railroads are making more than a 
new traffic for themselves—they are mak- 
ing a new wealth for the communities 
through which the rails are stretched. 
It has been estimated by a Pennsylvania 
agronomist that the value of the staple 
farm crops in the Keystone State in a 
single year exceeds $170,000,000, and 
that some 224,000 farmers enter into 
this production. If, by training and edu- 
cation, each of these farmers can in- 
crease his yield of corn one bushel to 
the acre, the additional corn revenue 
from that one State will be $1,044,000. 

Further than that, he says that $780,- 
000 would roll into the pockets of these 
farmers if they would choose their seed 
corn carefully and thus add ten kernels 
to each ear of corn grown by them in 
the course of a twelvemonth. That 
sort of thing looks like a codperative 
benefit at almost any angle from which 
you may view it. 


Works More Ways Than One 


But the railroad is not confining its 
efforts at making traffic to the products 
of the soil. What is good method with 
the farmer is also good with the manu- 


facturer. So you now see the railroads, 
East and West, working with the aid of 
industrial commissioners. 

Take, for instance, a typical railroad 
running from New York to Chicago. 
It has ample docks on the seaboard and 
extensive ramifications within the coal 
mining districts; in the West it taps 
both the Great Lakes and the transcon- 
tinentals which reach across the land to 
the Pacific. In all of this district it is 
under hard competition, gaining its 
trafic—every ton of it—by the sweat 
of the general traffic manager’s brow. 
That railroad has its industrial commis- 
sioner and if you are a prospective manu- 
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facturer looking for a site for a new 
plant, you are sure to come to him. You 
tell him that you want to build a fac. 
tory. He tilts back his chair and looks 
at you easily. 

“What kind of a factory?” he asks, 
“We've room for ten thousand more 
along our rails. If it’s a silk mill I can 
suggest Paterson where the help is 
trained and the dyes and raw materials 
handy. If you are going to turn out a 
steel product, somewhere in the Pitts- 
burgh district—Youngstown, Ohio, is 
the most economical point in the United 
States to-day for the turning out of fin- 
ished steel. Perhaps yours is a canning 
factory? If you want to can fruit we 
can fix you up out in western New York 
among the orchards. If you want to can 
tomatoes—well, sir, there is nothing like 
Indiana for tomatoes.” 

You specify your new business and its 
requirements in some detail. The eye 
of this practical minister of commerce 
illumines. 

“T have the very thing you want,” he 
says, without hesitation, “over at W—, 
just half a mile above the city limits 
along the river. It has siding facilities, 
and you say you want fresh water. 
Well, there’s five thousand gallons a 
day of the purest soft water in the East 
for you.” 

His eyes shine with enthusiasm. He 
reaches for pad and the next instant he 
is sketching the plot for you—with re- 
markable accuracy and with a similitude 
of scale. Here is the river and there is 
where you can build your dam. Over 
there is the main line of the best rail- 
road in America—he leaves no doubt in 
your mind as to that—and your siding 
can go in there with less than one per 
cent. grade. The highroad is there and 
close by it the trolley leading into town. 

It sounds good and within a week you 
are bound to W— with him to meet 
the secretary of the chamber of com- 
merce. If things are as he has repre- 
sented them to you and your mind is un- 
biased, you build your factory and the 
railroad picks up two hundred tons a 
day off your siding. ‘That single trans- 
action has been worth the commissioner's 
salary for a year to the railroad. There 
is a variety of method in making traffic. 
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The general passenger agent has to 
keep his end up. Any G. P. A. of to- 
day found entertaining the old-fashioned 
idea that the traffic that flows of its own 
volition up to the ticket-wickets is go- 
ing to be sufficient to satisfy his em- 
ployers is out of present-day develop- 
ment. The general passenger agent who 
gets patted on the back nowadays is the 
man who goes to the president in a dull 
season with a sheet showing gains over 
a preceding busy season. He may have 
to bring water from stones to increase 
it, but it must be increased. There are 
no two ways about what is expected of 
him. 

One railroad reaching out of New 
York into the mountains at the south- 
eastern corner of that State and losing 
itself at some obscure town; a railroad 
without valuable connections and ramifi- 
cations, has made its’ passenger business 
alittle gold mine by scientific nurturing. 
It sent its passenger representatives up 
into the country towns and they sought 
to improve conditions of every sort there. 
They started agitation for better roads 
from the railroad into the uplands where 
city folk were prone to wander; they 
helped the boarding house landlord and 
the country hotel-keeper to bring their 
facilities up to attractive standards. 

Take the case of Atlantic City. At- 
lantic City used to be a collection of 
wooden hotels, set along a pleasant sandy 
beach, which were content with six or 
eight weeks of good business in midsum- 
mer. The railroads that stretched their 
rails down to it registered good earnings 
during that hot season, but they had to 
put in extensive plants to handle the six 
or eight weeks of heavy traffic. These 
plants were idle the great part of the 
year and there was a lot of capital 
wasted. The managers of the railroads 
told the summer hotel proprietors that 
and asked why beach property should be 
a losing investment ten months out of 
the year. 

That was a new sort of proposition for 
a resort hotel proprietor, but it seemed 
sound argument and the hotels extended 
their seasons at either end. They com- 
bined with the railroads in making at- 
tractive special rates for these duller 
parts of the season and before long one 
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of them—the spring—was wellnigh as 
popular and profitable as the midsum- 
mer. 

Folks came over from Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh and up from Baltimore 
and Washington to spend their summers 
at Atlantic City and the scientific busi- 
ness-making there created a fashionable 
season for Northerners from Easter for- 
ward. The building of wooden hotels 
ceased and fireproof structures of brick 
and stone, steel and concrete, began to 
rise along the beach. Capital ceased to 
lie idle at Atlantic City. The hotels 


kept open the year round and the scien- 
tific methods of the biggest of the rail- 
roads were so effectual that it built a 
million-dollar bridge across the Dela- 
ware at Philadelphia to handle through 
trafic down to Atlantic City. 


Making the Season Longer 


Still the railroads worked in harmony 
with the hotels and the fashionable sea- 
son began at Christmas instead of Easter. 
Before long they will make the fall fash- 
ionable, and then the hotels will be 
crowded all the year round. When 
there is a little lull in the season they 
bring on half a dozen conventions and 
fill the trains and the hotels with the 
delegates. That Atlantic City plant 
does not lie idle much of the time. 

There you have the best example of 
this new creed of the practical railroader 
—making traffic. It is not a lost ex- 
ample. Across the land every city and 
town, every resort from the haughty spa 
with a cluster of brilliant hotels down 
to the humblest inn that ever cuddled 
by the shore of a silvery lake is taking 
notice of the creed. 

The farmer is bending himself to in- 
crease the yield of his land—while the 
railroad reaps a benefit. The marketman 
from town is reaching out for better 
sources for his produce—the railroad 
helps him and reaps a benefit. The re- 
sort hotel arranges a joint rate and ticket 
with the railroad that covers both trans- 
portation and board for a “week-end” 
in the dull season—and the passenger re- 
ceipts are swelled in some degree. And 
so the railroad builds up the country— 
and is in turn built up. 
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zine. 
during the month of September. 


R ‘vee « a diversified mailbag has 


been coming to my desk each morn- 

ing for the last month. This is de- 
cidedly encouraging, as it shows that our 
subscribers and readers are keenly aware of 
the advantage of the Herbert Whyte Serv- 
ice Bureau. A few of my answers given 
here may contain such general information 
as to be of some assistance to our friends. 

For instance, a subscriber in Alabama 
writes: “Can you give me any information 
regarding the Sal/velinus fontinalis? Is it 
considered a scale fish?” 

The brook trout (Salvelinus fontinalis) is 
covered with cycloid scales, very small, but 
easily discerned with a magnifying glass. 
In fact, they are so small as to be consid- 
ered microscopic. On scraping a museum 
specimen and examining it under a micro- 
scope, scales of a very minute character 
were found, but the concentric markings 
were very distinct. 

A friend in Maine asked: “Can you give 
me some climate similar to Moosehead Lake, 
Maine, in the summer, where I can do some 
hunting and ride horseback and yet not be 
too far from civilization? I do not want 
any high altitude, as I desire to escape the 
cold.” 

This is rather a difficult query to answer, 
but after looking up several of the places 
that might answer h’s purpose, I finally se- 
lected Pinehurst, North Carolina, as a suit- 
able locality. This is six hundred and fifty 
feet above the sea, in the middle of the 
State, and is only eighteen hours from New 
York. Both the Seaboard and the Southern 
Railway run through Pullmans direct to 
Pinehurst during the season. The region 
was originally covered with great forests 
of the long leaf pine, and Government sci- 
entists have declared that the air contains 
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Only 


more ozone than any place east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The average winter temperature is 51 
degrees. A great deal of attention has been 
given to stocking the 35,000 acre game pre- 
serve maintained in connection with Pine- 
hurst. Every year about 2,000 quail are 
liberated, as well as a large number of 
pheasants. The laws of North Carolina 
require non-resident hunters to pay a li- 
cense of ten dollars per season. Guide and 
dogs may be obtained at reasonable charges. 

The riding conditions are excellent; the 
horses and equipment are unexcelled. The 
roads are soft and long rides through the 
country in the clear, bright sunshine are to 
be remembered. About once a week a 
gymkana is held in the riding ring and 
hundreds of people enjoy the tournament, 
relay and pursuit races, and other sports. 

Another subscriber writes: “Will you 
kindly inform me of a locality for caribou, 
total cost of transportation from New York, 
guide’s fees, grub, outfit, etc.?” 

Excellent caribou spots are found in the 
vicinity of Spruce Brook, Stevensville, and 
Bay of Islands. Accommodations may be 
had respectively at the “Log Cabin,” St. 
George’s Hotel, and Humber View Hotel. 
I would advise securing your accommoda- 
tions in advance. The “Log Cabin” at 
Spruce Brook is especially well equipped 
with guides, outfits, etc. 

The pay of a guide varies from $2.50 to 
$3.50; a very good guide may be obtained 
for $3.00. Your best route is via the N. Y,, 
N. H. & H. Ry. to Boston, and then by 
the Plant Line steamer to Halifax. These 
boats leave Tuesday at noon, Wednesday at 
noon, and Saturday at 2 p.m. This is a 
thirty-hour trip; fare one way $7.50; round 
trip, $13.00. From Halifax take the steamer 
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to St. Johns, thence by rail to either of the 
places named. 

From West Virginia a subscriber wrote: 
“J have read Mr. Dillon Wallace’s articles 
on Mexico with great interest. Can you 
tell me something of the opportunities of- 
fered in Sinaloa for an American?” 

The completion of the branch of the 
Southern Pacific R. R. from Nogales, Ariz., 
to Mazatlan, via Guaymas, Sonora, marks 
the beginning of an epoch in the history of 
the state of Sinaloa and will be of vast 
benefit, not only to the state but to the en- 
tire coast of Mexico, which has been de- 
prived of railroad communication. This is 
sure to bring about more improvements in 
the next five years than have occurred in 
the last twenty-five. 

Sinaloa is rich in silver and gold, and 
has magnificent timber and agricultural 
land, on which, with the assistance of 
twelve large rivers for irrigation, nearly 
everything raised in California can be 
grown. Stock-raising and dairying also 
offer excellent opportunities for foreigners 
to make profitable investments. 

Many new colonies are being started, 
both in Sinaloa and in the neighboring ter- 
ritory of Tepic. There are five or more 


American colonies already and one Russian 
colony, which is quite prosperous. The new 
railroad will have a mileage of over 1,400 
miles from Nogales and Cananea to Guada- 


lajara. 
lan. 


The road is completed to Mazat- 
Millions of acres of rich farming, 
mining, and timber lands will be opened 
up. Frost, or even freezing weather, is 
unknown along the entire west coast of 
Mexico, a fact which is of great importance 
to agriculturalists. 

San Francisco asks: “I want to do some 
fishing in the Klamath region; will you 
help me?” 

I was rather surprised when I looked up 
this district to find that it offered such ideal 
sport. The Klamath River flows through 
heavily timbered country and, crossing 
southeastern Oregon, passes the California 
line near Klamath Hot Springs. The best 
fishing is in the tributaries of the Klamath, 
the most noted of which is Shovel Creek. 
These waters abound with fish, among 
which are the steelhead and Quinnot salmon. 

As to locality, one can range up the river 
six miles to the falls with the knowledge 
that fish will be found all the way. Below 
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the mouth of Shovel Creek are deep pools 
where big fish rest on their way to the 
spawning grounds. These pools between 
rapids are found all the way to the ocean. 
Rainbow are everywhere—big and little. 

At Klamath Lake the mammoth trout is 
found. A twenty-two pounder is the record, 
while a five-pounder is an everyday catch. 
From Klamath Falls the steamer Win- 
ona runs to Odessa, in Pelican Bay, where 
good accommodations and the choicest of 
fishing grounds may be found. Several of 
the neighboring streams offer great sport, 
e. g., the Crystal and Williamson rivers. 

The game warden of Lexington, Miss., 
writes: “I saw somewhere that the State of 
Maine derives $250,000 per annum from 
hunters’ licenses, in addition to which are 
the very considerable amounts left with the 
tradesmen, guides, etc. Can you help me 
verify that statement?” 

In the State of Maine the fees collected 
from non-resident hunters, resident guides, 
and other licenses and the fines paid for vio- 
lation of the fish and game laws amount to 
between $40,000 and $45,000 annually. In 
addition to this, the State of Maine in the 
last fifteen years has appropriated $25,000 
yearly for the propagation and protection 
of fish. The only funds at the disposition 
of the game commission are those received 
from the license fees and fines. 

This year, however, the appropriation for 
the fish hatcheries was increased to $35,000; 
next year it will be $45,700. As to the in- 
come to the State in general as a result of 
visiting fishermen and hunters to the inland 
territory, exclusive of the summer resort 
business on the coast, the best authorities 
estimate that over $15,000,000 are left in the 
State annually by these visitors. 

To prove that this is not overestimated, 
several years ago a partial canvass of the 
State inland territory was made, and al- 
though incomplete, it showed that nearly 
134,000 persons came that season to fish, 
hunt, or spend a vacation. The average 
amount spent by such visitors is not far 
from $100 per person. Consequently, near- 
ly $13,000,000 were spent that year, yet 
these returns were incomplete. The num- 
ber of visitors has been increasing each 
year and the amount of money spent yearly 
by the visitors in railways, hotels, camps, 
guides, etc., is in the neighborhood of $20,- 
000,000. 





Harry Whitney Will Tell His Story 
in OUTING 


NE day the news came over the 
6) wires and through the air from 
Labrador that Harry Whitney, 
Arctic hunter, explorer, and reception 
committee of one to finders of the North 
Pole, was on his way back to civilization 
by way of Newfoundland. Immediately 
the idea came to us that here was the man 
for THE OUTING MAGAZINE. 
Mr. Whitney had spent more time in 
the Arctic than any other white hunter 
ever had. He has carried his rifle into 
regions untouched and practically un- 
known. His camera had seen and re- 
corded Arctic sights the like of which 
the sensitized plate had not known 
before. Finally, fitting climax to a year 
of strange adventure, he had been the 
first white man to greet Dr. Cook on his 
return from the Ultimate North, and 
Peary, too, had found him still there 
when he came back from his quest. 
Not long ago I stood near Dr. Cook 
while the reporters—forty of them— 
battered him with questions. One of 
the queries flung at the explorer 
was: “What did you say to Whitney 
when he met you?” Another wanted 
to know what he said to Cook. 


These are only a few indications of 
the interest in Harry Whitney that have 
reached my ears and eyes in recent days. 
Unquestionably a large portion of the 
American world and no small part of the 
European has been awaiting the return 
of this intrepid hunter of Arctic game, 
anxious to know not only what Cook 
and Peary said, but also what he him- 
self said and did. 


Therefore, when the news came down 
from Labrador that Harry Whitney was 
on his way home nothing was more 
natural than that THE OUTING 
MAGAZINE should send someone 
to meet him beyond our borders and to 
secure from him the story of his months 
in the shadow of the Pole. It was on 
Monday that the decision was reached, 
Tuesday noon our representative was on 
his way, armed with full powers to cap- 
ture the hunter and bring back his 
narrative. Thursday afternoon I turned 
away from watching the Hudson-Fulton 
military parade long enough to open a 
telegram from Truro, Nova Scotia, and 
to read these words: “Have arranged 
for three articles—first to be ready for 
January issue—good photographs.” 
That was all, and it was enough. 


But we didn’t want to wait for Janv- 
ary to begin the story. Therefore we 
put in a plea for a little more haste and, 
as a result, the first installment will be 
printed in our December issue. I have 
told this little story here, first, because 
I am convinced that the readers of the 
magazine will be interested to know 
what is coming and how it was secured; 
second, because I am of the opinion 
that the matter. is important enough to 
be dwelt on; and, finally, because the 
editorial department of this magazine 
a little proud of the effective way in which 
the arrangement with Mr. Whitney was 
made and the celerity with which the 
great opportunity was met. 


Tue EpITor. 
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MR. WHITNEY AND THE FIRST MUSK OX THAT FELL TO HIS RIFLE IN ELLESMERE LAND. 





